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PREFACE 

The  organisation  of  the  printing  industry,  and  the  adoption 
and  advocacy  of  improved  methods,  have  been  proceeding 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  war  has  hastened 
instead  of  retarded  this  very  satisfactory  development. 
The  '  Federation  Costing  System '  and  the  '  Accountancy 
System  for  Printers '  have  been  sold  in  very  large  nimibers, 
and  the  methods  advocated  widely  adopted  throughout 
the  coimtry.  'Estimating  for  Printers'  followed  -as  a 
natural  sequence  to  the  '  Costing  System/  and  '^Office 
Organisation  for  Printers'  is  now  pubHshed  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  general  use  to  printers. 

It  has  been  written  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  various 
wa)^  by  which  the  organisation  of  an  of&ce  may  be 
systematised,  wasteful  methods  eliminated,  and  reason- 
able checks  and  safeguards  introduced.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  all  the  possible  labour-saving  methods  and 
checks  are  mentioned,  or  that  there  are  no  other  forms  of 
organisation  suitable  for  a  printing  ofl&ce  ;  nor  does  it  deal 
with  book-keeping  and  accoimtancy,  factory  organisation, 
or  the  very  interesting  question  of  scientific  management. 
The  suggestions  are  made  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
of  assistance  to  those  who  have  not  closely  studied  office 
organisation  and  modem  methods,  and  may  give  some 
hints  to  those  who  are  interested  in  these  questions.  No 
two  offices  are  exactly  alike,  and  the  methods  suitable  for 
a  large  business  are  not  always  desirable  in  a  small  one, 
and  for  this  reason  various  alternatives  are  mentioned. 
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PREFACE 


The  post-war  and  the  reconstruction  problems  may 
be  as  difficult  of  solution  as  many  war  problems,  but  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  urgent  that  faces  master  printers 
is  how  to  pay  high  wages  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
printing  at  prices  low  enough  to  stimulate  the  demand, 
to  provide  work  for  the  returning  soldiers,  and  to  maintain 
our  overseas  trade.  This  object  can  only  be  attained  by 
improved  methods,  increased  efficiency,  and  greatly  in- 
creased output,  and  if  master  printers  should  find  any 
help  in  this  book  in  attaining  these  ends,  the  object  of 

the  writer  will  have  been  achieved. 

W.  H.  H. 

May,  1919. 
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PRINTERS 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   PRINCIPAL 

The  organisation,  or  re-organisation,  of  a  printing  business 
is  not  a  task  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours,  as 
the  conditions  and  methods  of  each  business  vary,  and 
though  the  general  principles  are  the  same,  the  details 
of  the  business  must  be  carefully  examined  and  the 
organisation  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 

In  organising  a  business,  it  is  better  to  begin  from  the 
top,  and  for  the  principal  to  consider  whether  his  own  work 
could  not  be  better  planned,  and  his  time  used  more 
effectively,  than  imder  the  existing  conditions.  In  many 
cases  the  heads  of  printing  firms  began  their  career  when 
telephones  and  typewriters  were  hardly  used  at  all,  and 
card  indexes,  loose  leaf  ledgers,  and  other  modem  ofl&ce 
methods  were  imknown.  If  they  have  been  immersed 
in  their  business,  and  have  not  had  much  opportunity  for 
examining  the  methods  and  organisation  of  up-to-date 
ofiices  in  this  and  other  coimtries,  it  is  probable  that  the 
methods  of  their  ofl&ce  are  behind  the  times  and  less  efl&cient 
than  they  should  be.  A  printer  cannot  go  into  another 
printer's  ofl&ce,  and  ask  him  to  explain  all  his  methods  to 
him — although  friendship  amongst  printers  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  have  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years 
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—and  there  is  a  risk  that  his  business  may  get  into  a  rut. 
The  pace  of  change  in  business  methods  is  quickenmg.  and 
it  is  only  the  man  who  keeps  himself  and  his  organisation 
abreast  of  the  altered  conditions  who  will  win  the  reward 
of  a  successful  business  man.  What  was  good  enough  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago  is  obsolete  to-day,  and  what  is  the 
best  to-day  wiU  be  old-fashioned  and  of  Uttle  value  in  less 
than  a  generation  hence. 

There  is  an  excellent  custom  in  American  colleges  that 
the  professors  shall  have  a  year's  vacation-without  loss 
of  salary— once  in  seven  or  ten  years,  in  order  that  they 
may  spend  that  time  in  study  in  other  umversities  or 
countries,  so  that  their  knowledge,  researches,  and  methods 
may  be  the  best  and  latest.    There  is  at  present,  unfortu- 
nately, no  Master  Printers'  College  to  which  a  pnnter  can 
go  to  study  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  organisation 
and  production ;  but  this  loss  of  opportunity  of  training 
in  a  business  college  can  be  partly  overcome  by  visitmg 
trade  exhibitions,  attending  the  meetmgs  of  the  Master 
Printers'  Federation,  and,  if  such   a  journey  should  be 
possible,  by  visiting  foreign  countries,   and  particularly 
America.    As  there  is  Uttie  competition  in  printmg  between 
this  and  other  countries,  there  is  much  less  objection  on 
the  part  of  oversea  printers  to   show  their  methods  and 
their  factories  to  an  Enghshman,  and  the  time  spent  can 
only  be  of  benefit  to  the  visiting  printer.    The  class  of 
work,  the  machinery,  and  the    system  may  l^  entirely 
different  from  tiiose  in  his  own  works,  but  if  he  did  not  come 
back  from  such  a  journey  primed  witii  ideas  for  the  better 
organisation  of  his  factory,  it  would  prove  eitiier  that  his 
metiiods,  machinery,  and  men  were  perfect-an  altoge^er 
impossible  position-^r  else,  what  is  much  more  probable, 
he  was  too  conservative  and  set  in  his  way  to  benefit  by 
the  developments  and  improvements  he  had  seen. 

The  advantage  of  starting  the  organisation  from  the  top 
is  that  the  methods   introduced  in  the  principal's  room 
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and  occupations  will  set   an  example   to.  and  percolate 
though,  the  office.    Organisation  means  efficiency,  and 
efficiency  saves  time  and  prevents  wasted  effort,   and 
therefore    by  replanning  his  work,  the  principal  should 
find  the  time  required  to  re-organise  the  whole  of  his  office. 
The  time  and  brains  of  the  principal  are  the  most 
valuable  m  the  whole  business,  and  his  aim  should  be  to 
depute  to  others  the  non-essential  routine  details,  and  to 
reserve  to  himself  the  essential  points  of  control,  direction 
and  organisation.    Some  printers  burden  themselves  with 
too  many  imnor  detaUs  which  could  be  equally  weU  carried 
out  by  a  clerk,  and  as  they  are  immersed  in  these  details 
they  have  not  the  time  to  deal  with  the  larger  questions 
which  no  clerk  can  handle,  and  which  do  not  cry  aloud 
for  attention  if  they  are  overlooked.    In  organising  any 
busmess,  it  is  a  sound  maxim  that  no  way  of  doing  work 
or  any  system  in  use  is  the  best,  until  it  has  been  ex^ed 
and  It  IS  proved  that  no  other  and  better  method  can  be 
found.    Because  a  man  or  a  method  has  worked  for  many 
years  without  friction  or  breakdown  is  no  proof  that  thev 
cannot  be  improved,  and  this  axiom  appUes  to  the  principal 
as  weU  as  to  everyone  in  his  employment. 

Many  businesses  are  limited  in  size,  not  by  the  energy 
of  the  pnncipal  or  tiie  amount  of  capital  available,  but 
by  the  hmitation  of  his  power  of  deputing  work  to  otiiers  • 
the  successful  printer,  as  his  business  grows,  deputes  to 
others  more  and  more,  and  he  need  not  and  should  not 

dTvelo  s  °°^^    """-^   '^^^'    ^   ^"^   '"'^'"^^^ 

The  success  of  a  printer  Hes  largely  in  his  power  of 
judgmg  the  character  of  the  men  he  gathers  about  him 
and  his  capacity  for  wisely  deputing  his  work  to  them  and 
developing  then:  sense  of  responsibihty.  The  head  of  a 
prmtmg  busmess  is  first  an  administrator  and  organiser 
and  secondly  a  printer.  He  does  not  set  type  or  lork  a 
prmtmg  machine  unless  he  has  a  very  small  business,  and 
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even  then  much  of  his  time  must  be  given  to  administra- 
tiL     A  principal  must  spend  his  time  m  planmng  the 
work  of  oihers.  and  studying  their  <=haracter  and  ca^city. 
so  that  he  may  judge  if  they  are  the  best  men  for  the 
SsJtions  they  hold ;   in  watching  the  finance  of  his  bus^- 
S^  r  in  plamiing  schemes  for  its  future  development 
S  'adapting  it  to  changing  conditions     It  is  essential 
Zt  to  enable  him  to  organise  well  and  adnumster  wisely, 
£   id  have  a  wide  technical  knowledge  but  the  power 
of  administration,  particularly  m  a  large  busmess.  is  the 
more   important    quaUty.    A   principal   who   is   a   good 
XuS^Sor  can  gather  -und  him  skilled  overseers  and 
J^ers  who  are  experts  in  their  own  branch,  and  the 
Si  would  probably  succeed;    but  if  the  pnnapal 
STbad  organiser,  though  a  skilled  printer,  the  busr^ss 
Lnot  succeed,  owing  to  bad  finance,  a  badly  selected  stafi, 
Sd  other  cau^s  wWch  are  the  result  of  the  absence  of  a 
good  administrative  head. 

First  let  the  principal  consider  if  he  does  any  trivial 
tasks^r  clerical  work  which  can  be  carried  out  by  his  sub. 
ordinates,  and  then  hand  them  over  to  so™^^«?^;,^J*f 
Lks  and  rooms  of  some  printers  are  fiUed  with  papere 
Ss   and  correspondence  in  ill-assorted  heaps ;  but  in 
weU-o^ganised  offi^s  every  desk  is  cleared  for  work,  and 
riy  paper  worth  preserving  is  properly  filed  away  out  of 
Se  d4      Such  a  room  sets  an  example  to  the  whole 
^ce  tospires  confidence  in  customers,  and  saves  the  time 
f  d  temSr  of  the  principal.    It  is  in<Hcative  of  an  orderly^ 
methodical  mind,  and  reacts  on  all  who  enter.    It  is  even 
weU  for  him  to  plan  the  desks  and  tables  for  himseH  and 
wf  ck^Tbaskets  or  certain  places  for  papers  and  lette^ 
'i^warS'  or  'outwards,'  whether  for  the  post  or   for 
osiers  or  clerks ;    proper  drawers  or  shelves  for  the 
eJinTal  books  and  papers  needed  for  reference-so  that 
oS  and  method  apphes  to   all.    In  many   Amen^ 
offices  the  tables  of  all  the  clerks  are  plamied  even  to  the 
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style  and  position  of  inkpot,  pen,  and  paper  tray  and  files, 
and  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  scores  of  times  each 
day  that  use  is  made  of  these,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  good 
planning  of  even  such  trivial  details  wHl  lead  to  economy 
of  time,  which  is  a  saving  of  expense. 

In  order  that  no  matters  can  be  overlooked,  a  '  tickler ' 
should  be  used.  In  a  box  or  drawer  with  vertical  cards 
dated  i  to  31,  and  also  twelve  cards  for  the  months,  a  note 
of  anything  or  any  papers  can  be  placed  in  the  division 
for  the  day  or  month  they  will  be  needed.  It  is  more 
convenient  than  a  diary,  as  the  subject  can  be  instantly 
moved  forwards  or  backwards,  and  a  clerk  can  place 
all  the  papers  on  the  desk  each  day  as  they  are  required, 
or  the  principal  can  keep  his  own  tickler  in  a  drawer 
in  his  desk. 

Some  principals  find  it  wise  to  have  a  timetable — more 
or  less  flexible — ^for  their  day,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  example : 

9  A.M.^ — open  letters ; 

9.30 — see  travellers  and  settle  estimates ; 

10 — ^go  round  works  and  see  foremen ; 

10.30 — answer  letters ; 

11.30  to  I — call  on  customers,  &c. ; 

and  this  planning  of  the  principal's  time  has  many  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  irregularity  of  coming 
and  going  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  leakages  or  want  of 
efiiciency  :  if  9  to  6  be  the  usual  hours,  an  occasional  stroll 
roimd  the  works  at  8  a.m.  or  9  p.m.  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive. 

In  a  small  business,  where  everything  is  under  the  eye 
of  the  principal,  there  is  little  done  without  his  knowledge  ; 
but  in  a  larger  business  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  from 
time  to  time  investigate  every  comer  and  process  of  his 
works.  Stocktaking  is  a  suitable  time  for  an  overhaul, 
when  the  stock  can  be  examined,  standing  formes  con- 
sidered, and  a  general  spring  cleaning  in  its  widest  sense 
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can  be  carried  through.    At  various  times  other  matters 
can  be  investigated,  such  as  the  state  of  repair  of  all 
machines,  the  method  of  giving  out  and  checking  ink  and 
stores,  and  a  surprise  audit  of  petty  cash  payments  and 
stamp  accoimts.    If  the  investigation  be  thorough,  the 
principal   will   have   the   satisfaction   either   of   knowing 
that  he  has  improved  the  methods  in  force,  or  that,  not- 
withstanding the  closest  scrutiny,  he  finds  the  existing 
system  is  ef&cient.    The  enquiry  should  not  be  commenced 
in  any  fault-finding  spirit,  or  the  clerk  or  overseer  respon- 
sible will  feel  his  capacity  is  doubted  and  will  possibly 
resent  any  alterations.     If  the  enquiry  is  prefaced  with 
'  I  wonder  if  we  can  improve  so  and  so,'  and  any  suggestion 
made  by  the  clerk  or  overseer  is  carefully  discussed,  the  feel- 
ing may  be  engendered  that  the  improvement  is  largely  due 
to  his  suggestion,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  hearty  co-operation 
are  secured.    An  improvement  forced  upon  unwilling  clerks 
or  overseers  loses  half  its  value ;  but  by  previous  explana- 
tion and  tactful  handhng  they  will    not  feel  that    any 
changes  are  a  slur  upon  their  management.     If  after  a 
careful  enquiry  the  existing  methods  are  continued,  it  is 
an  opportunity  for  congratulating  the  person  responsible  on 
the  fact  that  the  methods  and  system  are  so  satisfactory. 
Words  of  praise   on   such  occasions   are  of  considerable 
value,  and  encourage  the  recipient  to  further  efforts.    The 
work  of  the  principal  requires  of  necessity  that  he  should 
often  criticise  and  blame  the  work  or  methods   of  those 
he  employs,  and  when  opportunity  occurs  he  should  be 
careful  that  praise  and  encouragement  are  given  to  those 
who  deserve  them.    All  blame  and  no  praise  makes  busi- 
ness dull  work,  discourages  the  recipients,  and  tends  to 
discontent  if   the  man   thinks  he  is   entitied   to   praise 
occasionaUy.    The  aim  of  the  principal  should  always  be 
to  have  around  him  men  and  women  who  are  interested 
in  their  work,  and  who  are  led  by  encouragement  rather 
than  driven  by  censure  to  more  efficient  work. 

If    work   is   well    done,   and    goes    through    without 
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difficulty,  there  is  little  need  for  anxiety,  but  complaints 
from  the  customers  or  any  breakdown  show  there  is  some 
defect  or  leakage  which  requires  investigation.  This  is 
essentially  work  for  the  principal  or  his  works  manager, 
as  it  may  mean  the  censure  of  an  overseer  or  a  workman 
and  the  alteration  of  the  methods  employed,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  mistake.  '  Bring  every  complaint 
from  withirf  or  without  the  works  to  me '  is  a  sound  rule 
for  the  principal,  and  his  time  cannot  be  better  spent  than 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  works  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  foimd  that  the  machinery  is  defective,  the  supply 
of  type  sorts  insufficient,  or  the  method  of  making  out 
the  orders  is  not  satisfactory,  or  that  the  complaint  is  due 
to  human  errors  which  cannot  always  be  avoided.  In  any 
case,  the  investigation  and  the  subsequent  improvements 
or  reproofs  will  probably  prevent  repetition  of  the  error. 

In  a  very  small  business  the  principal  will  probably 
deal  direct  with  every  employee,  giving  them  their  work 
and  supervising  it,  and  acting  as  overseer  or  manager 
in  every  department.  As  the  business  grows  he  must 
appoint  head  clerks  and  overseers,  who  wiU  in  the  same 
way  give  out  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  employees  who 
are  imder  their  control.  It  is  essential  that  the  authority 
of  these  men  should  be  maintained  by  the  principal,  and 
that  all  instructions,  &c.,  should  be  given  to  them,  and 
not  direct  to  those  under  their  control.  There  is  no  more 
insidious  way  of  sapping  their  authority  and  causing  con- 
fusion than  for  the  employees  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions from  two  or  more  sources.  The  instructions  will  on 
occasions  be  contradictory  and  confusion  must  ensue,  and 
the  men  will  realise  that  their  chief  clerk  or  overseer 
is  not  in  sole  control,  and  his  authority  and  powers  of 
discipline  are  thereby  greatly  lessened.  An  order  clerk 
who  has  charge  of  the  work  of  certain  customers  cannot 
do  so  efficiently,  and  will  lose  interest  in  his  work,  if 
instructions    or    telephone    messages    are    sent    by    the 
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traveller   or   any   other    person    direct    into    the   works, 
instead  of  being  handed  to  him. 

Whatever  branch  of  the  office  or  works  is  concerned, 
m  a  well-organised  office  the  rule  must  be  followed  that 
when  authority  is  given  to  any  person,  all  orders  and 
instructions  must  pass  through  him. 

The   principal   whose    business   is   gradually   growing 
larger,  so  that  he  cannot  continue  to  deal  direct  with  all 
his  employees,  may  find  it  difficult  to  change  his  methods 
and  fully  delegate  his  authority  to  others,  but  it  is  essential 
for  the  efficient  organisation  of  the  business.    Though  the 
employees  will  look  to  their  head  clerk  or  overseer  as 
their  chief,  the  principal  should  always  be  willmg  to  listen 
to    any   grievances   or   complaints    from   any   employee. 
There  may  be  some  fancied  grievance  or  real  hardship, 
the  overseer  may  be  tactless,  or  the  working  conditions 
unsuitable.     In  any  case  the  opportunity  of  investigating 
the  complaint  should  not  be  lost,  and  a  careful  and  im- 
partial consideration  and  the  discussion  with  the  employee 
will  in  many  cases  prove  that  the  grievance  is  imaginary, 
or  the  employee  will  reahse  that  the  methods  or  policy  of 
the  head  clerk  or  overseer  are  justified  when  the  facts  are 
put  before  him.     In  this  manner  soreness  and  irritation, 
which  might  rankle  for  a  long  time  and  tend  to  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  organisation,  can  usually  be  removed  at 
an  early  stage.     In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  that  the 
head  clerk  or  overseer  is  entirely  in  the  wrong,  and  though 
it  is  dangerous  to  override  the  decisions  of  an  overseer,  it 
is  still  more  so  to  support  a  decision  which  is  manifestly 
unfair   or   unwise.    The   principal   should   never   reprove 
anyone  in  authority  in  the  presence  of  a  subordinate,  and 
if  the  former  should  be  in  the  wrong,  the  decision  or  change 
of  poHcy  might  be  communicated  later  on  to  the  employee 
by  his  overseer,  and  so  assist  to  maintain  his  authority. 
When   any   breakdown  or  complaint  is  investigated  the 
principal  can  judge  the  capacity  of  the  person  in  authority. 
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and  by  explaining  his  own  methods  and  wishes  can  assist 
his  overseer  in  learning  the  difficult  task  of  controUing 
and  directing  employees. 

In  a  business  which  is  largely  carried  on  by  corre- 
spondence, and  particularly  if  it  be  of  a  routine  character, 
the  principal  can  save  much  time  by  standardising  the 
paragraphs  of  his  letters.  Well-written  paragraphs  should 
be  carefully  pi:epared  to  suit  the  various  conditions  and 
customers,  and  these  should  be  typed  in  duplicate  and 
numbered,  and  copies  kept  by  the  principal  and  his  typist. 
As  the  principal  reads  through  his  letters,  he  should  pencil 
upon  them  the  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  to  be  used 
in  reply,  and  place  *  S '  against  any  portion  he  wishes 
to  dictate  specially.  His  own  time  and  that  of  his  short- 
hand typist  will  thus  be  saved,  and  with  a  large  mail  a 
considerable  economy  can  be  effected.  The  use  of  the 
dictaphone,  which  is  largely  used  in  America,  is  spreading 
in  this  country,  and  by  it  the  time  of  the  clerk  spent  in 
taking  down  from  dictation  is  saved,  and  shorthand  is  not 
required  by  her.  Letters,  memoranda,  and  instructions  can 
be  dictated  into  the  machine  at  any  moment  without 
calling  in  a  clerk,  and  when  the  wax  cylinder  is  filled  it 
is  taken  out  to  the  typist,  who  listens  to  and  types  out 
the  letters  at  the  same  time. 

The  principal  should  always  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
rise  and  fall  in  output,  cost,  charges,  &c.,  of  the  various 
departments  and  of  the  whole  business,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  statistics  should  be  collated  and  presented  in  some 
form  so  that  they  can  be  easily  compared  with  previous 
figures,  and  any  changes  noticed.  The  costing  system 
gives  much  information  that  is  invaluable,  and  the  costing 
and  other  figures  when  shown  as  diagrams  or  '  graphs  *  can 
be  read  at  a  glance,  and  comparison  made  with  previous 
periods  more  easily  than  by  reading  through  colunms  of 
figures.  Ruled  sectional  paper  should  be  used,  and  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  can  represent  periods  of  time. 
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money  values,  numbers,  &c.,  as  may  be  desirable.  Each 
sheet  may  be  for  a  department  or  the  whole  business,  and 
if  the  sheets  are  kept  in  a  loose  leaf  binder,  reference  to 
previous  years  is  easy  and  instructive.  The  graph  No.  i, 
page  II,  is  shown  as  an  example  of  a  composing-room 
report,  and  shows  (i)  the  weekly  cost  of  production,  (2) 
the  weekly  value  of  production,  (3)  the  nmnber  of  non- 
chargeable  hours,  (4)  the  number  of  hours  of  overtime. 
Each  vertical  Hne  represents  a  week,  and  each  horizontal 
a  sum  of  money  or  a  number,  according  to  which  of  the 
three  columns  on  the  left  is  referred  to,  and  by  the  use 
of  coloured  inks  or  dotted  lines  each  hne  can  be  more 
easily  read  than  in  the  black  reproduction.  Notes  can 
be  made  to  explain  any  abnormal  variation,  and  a  line 
inserted  to  show  the  average  of  the  previous  year.  Graphs 
can  be  used  with  advantage  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
machine  outputs,  coal  consumption  in  comparison  with 
external  temperature,  travellers**  expenses  as  a  percentage 
on  turnover,  cost  of  reading  compared  with  wages  or 
total  cost,  &c.,  &c.  Statistical  records  of  this  character 
are  invaluable,  and  of  great  use  in  finding  errors,  leak- 
ages, &c.,  and  in  planning  developments  of,  or  making 
changes,  in  the  business.  ' 

All  large  printing  firms  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  their  accounts  audited  by  a  chartered  accountant; 
but  many  small  printers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this 
most  desirable  check  upon  and  investigation  of  their 
figures  and  accounts.  The  expense  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  advantage  of  having  each  year  a  properly  prepared 
balance-sheet  and  profit-and-loss  account,  and  of  knowing 
that  the  books  balance  correctly,  and  that  all  pa5nnents 
and  postings  have  been  verified.  In  a  large  office  with 
trained  clerks  the  books  may  be  correctly  kept,  so  as  to 
show  the  true  position  of  the  business,  but  in  a  smaller 
business,  where  the  clerks  may  be  less  trained  and 
speciahsed,  or  the  principal,  who  may  not  fully  understand 
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book-keeping,  is  his  own  book-keeper,  it  is  essential  that 
a  qualified  accountant  should  examine  the  books  and  audit 
the  accounts.  The  advice  of  the  accountant  will  also  be 
of^value  to  the  printer  on  depreciation  and  sinking  funds, 
income-tax  allowances  and  returns,  and  similar  matters, 
which  are  complicated  to  those  unaccustomed  to  deal  with 
such  questions. 

• 
The  organisation  within  the  office  is  of  primary 
importance  to  the  printer ;  but  almost  equally  important, 
though  perhaps  less  tangible  in  its  results,  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  printing  trade  of  the  country.  It  is  essential 
that,  if  a  master  printer  wishes  to  gain  the  full  benefits 
of  organisation,  he  should  belong  to  the  Master  Printers' 
Association,  and  support  its  activities  in  every  way.  There 
are  still  some  printers  who  think  they  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone,  but  they  Httle  realise  the  good  that  has  been 
done  and  the  greater  good  that  will  be  done  in  the  future 
for  the  printing  trade  by  the  organisation  and  co-operation 
of  all  master  printers.  The  increase  of  State  interference 
with  trade  due  to  the  war,  the  standardisation  of  prices 
and  conditions,  the  fixing  of  wages  in  large  areas,  and  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  printers  in  countless  ways, 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  an  association  that  represents 
the  whole  trade.  Many  printers  complain  that  the 
improvements  they  make  in  their  methods,  or  the  lessened 
cost  of  production  due  to  new  machinery,  are  too  often 
lost  owing  to  the  fooHsh  cutting  of  prices  by  their  com- 
petitors. The  surest  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty 
is  by  co-operation  with  and  the  education  of  the  com- 
petitors, which  can  be  best  accomplished  by  membership 
of  the  Master  Printers'  Federation.  The  printer  who 
desires  to  organise  his  business  should  see  that  this  most 
necessary  part  of  organisation  is  not  omitted.  At  the 
meetings,  whether  costing  or  any  other  subject  is  discussed, 
he  will  learn  something  that  will  help  him,  and  at  these 
meetings  he  can  often  find  a  fellow  printer  who  will  advise 
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him  on  some  knotty  point  of  organisation,  management, 
or  costing.  Some  printers  take  a  rather  narrow  view  of 
this  matter,  and  are  apt  to  ask  what  is  the  immediate  return 
they  will  receive  for  their  annual  subscription.  The 
question  instead  should  be  asked,  what  would  the  position 
of  the  printing  trade  be  now,  if  there  had  been  no  association 
to  protect  its  interests  ?  The  control  of  paper  and  other 
materials,  the  protection  of  essential  men  from  enlistment, 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  Stationery  Office 
contracts,  and  negotiations  with  the  Trade  Unions  are 
only  a  few  of  the  vital  matters  dealt  with ;  and  when  at 
the  same  time  a  great  educative  campaign  on  costing, 
co-operation,  and  price-cutting  is  being  carried  on,  any 
printer  must  admit  that  his  annual  subscription  to  the 
Federation  is  the  wisest  expenditure  he  makes. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE   STAFF 


In  small  businesses  the  principal  will  probably  personally 
engage  all  his  employees,  but  in  a  larger  business  the 
overseers  of  the  departments  usually  engage  their  own 
work-people,  and  the  selection  of  the  of&ce  staff  and  over- 
seers remains  with  the  principal.  Whichever  method  be 
adopted,  it  is  most  important  that  time  and  care  should 
be  given  to  the  selection  of  anyone  in  a  position  of  any 
responsibility.  The  value  and  suitability  of  a  craftsman 
can  soon  be  gauged  by  the  quahty  and  quantity  of  his 
work,  but  the  less  common  and  less  easily  tested  qualities 
of  tact,  judgment,  power  of  control,  and  knowledge  are 
essential  for  anyone  in  a  position  of  responsibility.  '  Fire 
the  fools  *  was  an  expression  much  in  vogue  in  America 
some  years  ago,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  sign  of  good 
management  that  the  fools  should  be  discharged ;  but 
it  was  found  in  many  factories  that  for  various  reasons 
there  was  too  much  *  hiring  and  firing,'  and  the  staff  was 
always  changing.  Now  the  test  of  good  management  is 
not  to  hire  the  fools,  but  carefully  to  select  the  individuals 
who  are  must  suitable  for  the  task,  and  to  train  and  develop 
them  carefully,  and  so  retain  the  best  brains  and  workers. 
In  most  balance-sheets  there  is  a  large  amount  amongst 
the  assets  for  goodwill;  but  another  and  very  valuable 
form  of  goodwill  is  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  staff,  which  will  be  largely  due  to  the 
careful  selection,  judicious  training,  and   advancement  of 
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his  employees  by  the  principal.  Difficult  cases  may  arise 
where  a  man  may  be  capable  of  occupying  a  position  of 
minor  responsibihty,  but  as  his  section  of  work  or  the 
department  he  controls  grows  in  size  and  importance, 
his  powers  do  not  correspondingly  increase.  The  time  will 
then  come  when  the  principal  must  decide  that  a  change 
must  be  made,  and  someone  of  greater  capacity  put  in  his 
place.  A  weak  though  willing  head  of  a  department 
may  do  incalculable  harm  by  lax  control  and  inefficient 
methods,  and  it  is  far  wiser  to  make  the  change  as  soon 
as  the  inability  efficiently  to  control  the  work  is  shown, 
rather  than  to  wait  until  the  department  is  disorganised. 

Careful  enquiries  should  always  be  made  from  past 
employers,  and  if  possible  verbal  references  should  be 
sought,  as  in  conversation  a  former  employer  will  say  more 
and  can  answer  definite  questions  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  done  by  letter.  If  the  applicant  is  to  handle  cash,  it 
is  well  at  least  to  ask  if  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
the  principal  taking  out  a  fidelity  guarantee  with  some 
society,  and  possibly  canying  it  through,  as  the  enquiries 
of  the  society  are  more  thorough  than  those  of  an  employer. 
If  the  appHcant  has  an  unsatisfactory  record,  he  will  prob- 
ably object  to  such  enquiries,  and  the  interview  can  be 
terminated ;  and  if  the  guarantee  be  carried  through,  the 
employer  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  for  as  long 
as  he  chooses  to  keep  it  in  force,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  past  record  is  good. 

In  the  case  of  a  clerk,  it  is  well  not  to  rely  only  on 
references,  but  also  to  give  a  series  of  tests  similar  to  the 
work  th^t  is  to  be  done.  If  standard  columns  of  figures 
for  casting  and  cross-casting,  percentages,  or  shorthand 
and  typing,  or  memory  tests,  &c.,  are  given  to  two  or  three 
of  the  existing  staff,  the  normal  speed  or  accuracy  of  the 
of&ce  can  be  gauged,  and  if  the  same  tests  be  appHed  to 
candidates,  the  principal  will  know  exactly  how  closely 
they    approach    his    office    standard.    His    salaries    and 
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standard  may  be  high  or  low,  but  the  tests  prove  at 
once  the  relative  value  of  the  candidate.  For  instance, 
a  telephone  clerk  must  have  a  voice  that  is  clear  and 
pleasant  on  the  telephone,  a  good  memory  for  numbers 
and  names,  an  equable  temper,  and  suf&cient  tact  to  deal 
with  impatient  customers.  Too  often  the  charge  of  the 
telephone  is  left  to  a  junior  office  boy  with  a  harsh  voice 
and  assertive  manner,  which  are  apt  to  repel  the  customer. 

In  considering  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  clerical 
staff,  accuracy  is  the  essential  quality,  and  speed  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  salary  that  can  be  paid 
depends  upon  these  qualities.  In  the  office,  as  well  as  in 
the  works,  the  actual  salaries  or  wages  paid  are  of  minor 
importance  compared  with  the  cost  of  producing  an  article. 
In  some  large  offices  the  cost  records  of  routine  clerical 
work  are  kept  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  hour- 
costs  of  compositors  and  machines,  and  the  salaries  vary 
accordingly.  A  printer  when  engagmg  a  clerk,  and  par- 
ticularly when  giving  any  increases  in  salary,  should  be 
guided  by  the  output  rather  than  by  the  salary  paid.  A 
shorthand  typist  who  can  accurately  take  down  from 
dictation  and  transcribe  her  notes  50  per  cent,  faster  than 
another,  or  an  order  clerk  who  remembers  the  details  of 
his  customers'  work,  and  can  make  out  his  orders  clearly 
and  in  a  good  hand,  so  that  no  questions  need  be  asked 
by  the  workers,  are  both  worth  a  high  salary,  and  yet  are 
less  expensive  assistants  than  those  who  have  not  these 
quahties  and  earn  a  lower  salary.  The  master  printer 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  high  salaries  if  he  thereby 
obtams  high  efficiency  and  low  costs,  but  what  he  should 
fear  is  low  salaries,  which  are  not  cheap  if  they  lead  to 
inefficiency,  which  must  ultimately  mean  high  costs. 

When  engaging  the  office  stafE  it  is  desirable  to  give 
a  letter  stating  the  terms  of  engagement,  such  as  hours, 
salary,  hoHdays,  and  notice  required,  and  a  record  should 
be  made  on  the  engagement  card  or  in  the  private  wages 
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record.  This  will  prevent  dispute  or  uncertainty  on  the 
termination  of  the  engagement^  as  these  conditions  are  not 
definitely  fixed  as  is  the  case  with  employees  in  the  factory. 

A  long  period  of  notice  is  usually  not  desirable,  as  if 
an  employee  becomes  unsatisfactory  notice  has  to  be 
given,  and  he  naturally  wiQ  not  work  with  much  enthusiasm 
while  imder  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  obtains 
another  situation,  he  is  anxious  to  leave  at  once,  and  often- 
times feels  aggrieved  if  he  cannot  do  so.  Legal  notice 
depends  on  when  the  wages  are  paid — ^those  paid  weekly 
require  a  week's  notice,  those  drawing  their  salaries 
monthly,  a  month's  notice ;  but  the  custom  is  that  over- 
seers and  those  in  responsible  positions  should  have  a 
month's  notice,  although  they  may  be  drawing  their  salaries 
weekly.  Any  uncertainty  on  tMs  point  can  be  obviated 
by  a  letter  stating  the  terms. 

The  office  staiK  do  not  usually  record  their  time  on 
commencing  work  on  any  clocks,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
employees  in  the  works,  although  the  clock  system  has 
been  introduced  in  many  offices  in  America.  Some  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  times  of  arrival,  and  an  attendance 
book,  signed  by  each  person  on  entering  the  office,  giving 
the  hour  and  minute  of  their  arrival,  is  an  effective  check. 
The  principal  can  from  time  to  time  examine  this  book,  and 
reprimand  any  clerk  who  makes  a  practice  of  arriving  late. 

Apprentices  should  always  be  carefully  selected,  as 
they  are  the  future  skilled  workers.  A  lad  of  low  edu- 
cational standard,  or  of  poor  physique,  should  not  be 
apprenticed,  and  in  most  houses  a  period  of  one  to  three 
months'  trial  is  required.  Then  if  a  satisfactory  report 
is  given  by  the  overseer,  and — ^if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
health — a  doctor's  report  also,  the  apprenticeship  deed 
can  be  signed. 

The  training  of  the  apprentices  and  clerks  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  principal,  by  allowing  time  off  if 
necessary  to  attend  technical  classes,  and  by  the  payment 
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of  part  or  of  the  whole  of  any  fees.    If  the  classes  are  wsdy 
selected,  either  trade  classes,  costing,  shorthand,  or  book- 
keeping, &c.,  the  worker  must  be  more  efBcient  afterwards. 
The  knowledge  that  the  attendance  at  classes  and  the 
passing  of  examinations  will  be  remembered  when  there 
is  a  chance   of  promotion  will  encourage  the  employees 
to  attend  regularly  and  to  strive  to  pass  the  exammations. 
In  some  houses  tiie  copy  of  the  indenture  is  endorsed  each 
year  with  a  record  of  the  apprentice's  progress,  and  if  m 
addition  a  bonus  in  cash  is  paid,  which  is  based  on  a  systeni 
of  marks  for  good  conduct,  punctuaUty,  attendance  at 
classes.  &c..  the  annual  endorsement  is  a  stmiulus  to  the 
apprentice,  and  tiie  possibihty  of  the  loss  of  the  bonus 
retrains  him  from  some  of  the  usual  youthful  irregularities. 
The  endorsement  of  tiie  indentures  is  a  smtable  time  for 
the  principal  to  see  tiie  apprentice  witii  tiie  overseer  and 
to  find  out  if  he  is  being  properly  tramed  and  is  hkely  to 
be  a  good  araftsman. 

When  anyone  is  engaged  the  best  form  of  record  is  a 
card  similar  to  Form  No.  2.  pages  2<^i.  These  cards  shoiJd 
be   filed   alphabetically   by  surname,  or  numencaUy  by 
wages-book  number,  and  in  one  group  for  the  whole  woito. 
or  in  departments  witii  a  separating  guide  card.^  T^e 
•  standard  passed '  and  '  entered  in  factory  register    only 
apply  to  young  people.    A  brief  note  of  any  references 
cl^  be  entered  on  the  back  of  tiie  card,  and  all  changes 
of  wages  or  any  special  circumstances  should  be  entered 
on  the  card  and  initialled.    In  tiiis  way.  even  m  a  large 
works,  tiie  principal  witii  Uttie  labour  can  keep  f  touch 
witii  aU  changes  in  tiie  staff  or  rates  of  pay.    When  a 
person  leaves  the  card  is  completed  and  filed  witii  tiie 
Mead '  cards,  and  should  he  be  re-engaged  the  card  is 
corrected  and  put  back  again  m  tiie  '  Uve    drawer.    The 
cards  can  also  be  used  for  recording  any  accidents,  special 
payments  made,  or  details  as  to  lengtii  of  notice  or  terms 
of  engagement    In  this  way  a  complete  record  covenng 
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many  years  is  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  and 
it  is  invaluable  in  tracing  old  employees,  giving  references, 
and  making  any  Government  returns,  as  it  obviates  himt- 
ing  through  the  wages  book  to  obtain  the  information. 
The  cards  should  be  kept  imder  lock  and  key  by  the 
timekeeper,  wages  clerk,  or  principal.  In  some  cases  an 
envelope  similarly  printed  is  more  convenient  for  holding 
references,  &c.  For  the  private  staff  a  book,  imder  lock 
and  key,  is  useful,  as  fuller  notes  are  often  required. 

The  duties  of  the  of&ce  staff  and  overseers  should  be 
well  planned  and  clearly  defined,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
overlapping  and  no  imcertainty  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  any  part  of  the  work.  There  is  no  more  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  smooth  and  easy  running  of  a  factory  or  an  of&ce 
than  for  two  or  more  persons  to  deal  with  the  same  matter, 
which  will  probably  lead  to  contradictory  instructions,  and 
on  other  occasions,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  who  is 
responsible,  the  whole  question  may  be  overlooked.  It  is 
essential  that  the  duties  of  each  person  should  be  clearly 
defined,  and  that  the  number  of  persons  through  whom 
instructions,  &c.,  have  to  go  before  they  reach  the  actual 
clerk  or  worker  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  compatible 
with  efficient  control.  In  planning  the  work,  the  prin- 
cipal should  see  that  as  the  business  grows,  or  in  a  large 
business,  too  many  persons  do  not  look  to  him  for  instruc- 
tions, as  this  would  lead  to  overseers  and  clerks  waiting 
whilst  he  was  engaged  with  others,  and  he  would  not  have 
time  to  look  into  many  matters  that  require  his  attention. 
A  chart  showing  the  route  of  instructions  and  area  of 
responsibihty  of  each  person  is  useful  in  planning  an  office 
and  obviating  these  difficulties.  In  a  small  office  the 
duties  might  be  arranged  so  that  the  principal  can  do  all 
his  book-keeping  and  deal  with  his  customers ;  and  the 
overseer  of  each  department  would  deal  direct  with  him. 

In   a   larger   business,   however,    the   work   must    of 
necessity  be  more  divided,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
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one  principal  to  deal  with  all  the  queries  that  arise  in  the 
works,  and  also  to  direct  the  office  and  outdoor  staff. 
The  following  is  a  suggestion  for  planning  a  larger  office, 
but  the  actual  planning  in  each  office  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  business  and  the  tastes  and 
capacities  of  the  principal. 

Overseer,  Composing. 

Machine. 

Foundry. 

Warehouse. 
Paper    and   Material   Stock- 
keeper. 
Timekeeper  and  Wages  Clerk. 
Order  Clerks. 

Estimating  and  Cost  Clerks. 
Travellers. 

Correspondence    and     other 
Clerks. 


-Production 


u 

•a 

o 


tf 


ft 


tt 
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-Distribution 


-Finance 


(Cashier. 
Ledger  Keeper. 
Collectings,  accounts. 

-Purchasing  Material,  S-c. 


In  this  case  the  works'  manager  would  always  be  in  to 
attend  to  the  works,  and  the  principal,  whilst  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  production  side  6f  the  business  through 
the  works'  manager,  would  chiefly  devote  his  time  to  the 
control  of  the  office,  the  travellers,  and  the  customers. 

The  principal  should  see  that  there  is  someone  to  act 
as  deputy  or  understudy  for  each  person  whose  absence 
—either  expected  or  unexpected— would  cause  delay  or 
confusion  in  carrying  on  the  work.  If  an  order  clerk, 
cashier,  or  overseer  is  away,  the  deputy  ought  to  know  how 
the  work  should  be  done,  and  have  some  idea  of  the  work 
in  hand.    The  ideal  should  be  so  to  arrange  the  duties  of 
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the  staff,  that  the  absence  for  a  few  days  of  anyone,  from 
the  principal  downwards,  would  not  interfere  with  the 
smooth  running  of  the  organisation,  and  the  customers' 
demands  could  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily.  Questions  of 
poHcy  and  important  matters  would  naturaUy  be  post- 
poned until  the  person  in  authority  returned.  Some  people 
think  that  by  keeping  all  the  work  and  records  in  their 
own  hands,  so  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  their 
knowledge,  or  during  their  absence  from  the  office  the 
work  cannot  be  carried  out  so  well,  they  prove  them- 
selves invaluable  to  their  employers.  This  policy,  how- 
ever, is  often  the  sign  of  a  weak  person  who  fears  the 
capacity  of  those  beneath  him ;  whereas  the  strong,  able 
man  organises  his  work  and  deputes  properly,  and  holi- 
days and  temporary  absence  through  iUness  only  prove  his 
ability  and  foresight. 

The  staff  are  capable  of  making  many  suggestions  for 
improving  the  methods  of  working,  and  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider carefully  any  that  are  made,  although  they  may  seem 
to  be  useless,  as  a  rebuff  will  stem  the  flow  of  suggestions, 
and  the  adoption  of  one  encourages  more.  Possibly  there 
may  be  some  printers  or  overseers  who  would  resent  sugges- 
tions from  those  under  them  for  changing  and  improving 
the  methods  and  organisation,  as  they  consider  them  a 
reflection  on  themselves  for  not  having  found  the  defect. 
Such  an  attitude  is  fooUsh  in  the  extreme,  as  though  the 
principal  or  the  overseer  may  be  the  cleverest  man  in  the 
business  or  department,  the  strength  of  the  business  is 
the  sum  of  the  brains  employed  in  it,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  should  be  welcomed,  from  whatever  source 
they  come.  As  an  incentive  to  the  employees,  cash  prizes 
may  be  offered  for  any  suggestions  that  are  adopted,  the 
value  of  the  prize  to  be  according  to  the  economies  effected 
by,  or  the  improved  working  due  to,  the  suggestions.  A 
minimum  should  be  fixed  for  any  suggestion  that  is 
accepted,   and  though  the  results  may  not   always   be 
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worth  the  minimtim  prize,  the  payment  for  minor  sugges- 
tions may  lead  to  some  of  considerable  value.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  letter-box  marked  '  Suggestions ' 
in  which  employees  can  put  their  letters,  or  when  Works 
Committees  are  formed  under  the  Betterment  Scheme 
any  ideas  for  improving  office  or  works  methods  could 
be  discussed  with  the  Committee. 

An  office  is  often  divided  into  many  small  rooms,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  clerks  in  each  section  to  consider 
that  they  are  only  to  work  in  their  own  section.  If  this 
be  allowed,  one  room  may  be  busy  and  another  slack,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  a  large  open  office  if  possible,  and  a 
competent  head  clerk  in  charge.  This  will  lead  to  much 
greater  flexibility,  and  the  work  can  be  more  easily  trans- 
ferred than  when  the  clerks  are  working  in  separate  rooms 
imder  various  persons. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  large  open 
office,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  supervise  the  workers,  and 
less  time  is  wasted  when  the  clerks  wish  to  communicate 
with  each  other  if  the  office  consists  of  one  open  floor 
instead  of  a  number  of  small  rooms.  When  planning  an 
office  it  is  essential  to  see  the  route  that  correspondence 
and  orders  have  to  follow,  e.g.  order  clerks  should  be  near 
the  works,  telephone  room  central,  and  the  principal  or 
manager  so  situated  that  he  can  supervise  the  whole  office. 
In  some  offices  considerable  time  is  wasted  by  clerks  and 
others  leaving  their  desks  to  go  to  the  telephone.  An 
extension  telephone  costs  about  6d.  per  week,  and  if  a 
clerk  requires  the  use  of  a  telephone,  much  more  than  this 
sum  will  be  wasted  if  he  has  to  leave  his  desk  continually 
to  answer  calls.  A  competent  person  should  always  be 
responsible  for  deahng  with  callers ;  they  may  only  be 
messengers,  or  they  may  be  important  customers,  but  any 
dilatoriness  in  attending  to  their  wants  immediately  or 
an  ungracious  reception  is  bound  to  give  a  bad  impression, 
and  ultimately  interfere  with  business. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE   BUSINESS 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  whole  of  a  printing  office  as 
one  complete  and  uniform  department,  as  even  in  the 
smallest  business  the  composing  and  machine  rooms  are 
so  different  in  their  product,  plant,  and  requirements,  that 
a  separation  into  different  sections  or  departments  is 
desirable.  If  the  Federation  Costing  System  be  intro- 
duced— as  would  be  the  case  in  any  well-organised  business 
— it  is  absolutely  essential  to  sub-divide  the  works  into 
several  departments  according  to  the  various  processes,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  unit  of  production  for  each  of  the  processes, 
such  as  1,000  ens,  a  compositor-hour,  or  var5dng  hourly 
rates  for  each  machine.  Quite  apai:t  from  the  actual  costing 
and  the  hourly  rates,  the  sub-division  of  the  business  into 
departments,  and  the  consequent  division  and  allocation 
of  expenses,  sales,  &c.,  assists  very  greatly  in  tracing 
waste  or  error,  fixes  responsibility  upon  the  right  person, 
and  enables  the  principal  more  easily  to  find  the  leakages 
and  rectify  the  errors.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  small 
businesses  this  sub-division  is  not  necessary,  and  that  little 
is  done  without  the  proprietor's  knowledge;  but  every 
printer  hopes  that  his  business  may  grow  and  prosper,  and 
it  is  more  likely  that  success  will  follow  on  his  efforts  if 
he  starts  with  sound  and  accurate  methods.  It  would  be 
much  more  difficult  at  a  later  date,  when  the  business  had 
grown  considerably,  to  institute  the  correct  system ;  and 
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the  value  of  the  comparison  of  figures  and  the  advantages 
of  sound  methods  in  the  preceding  years  would  have  been 
lost.  In  every  case  the  printer  must  decide  how  far  he 
will  sub-divide  his  business  and  analyse  his  accounts,  and 
to  what  extent  he  will  prepare  and  compare  the  various 
percentages,  &c.  The  larger  the  business  is,  the  greater 
need  there  is  for  a  careful  and  accurate  sub-division  and 
tabulation  of  statistics  and  percentages ;  they  are  the 
ever-varjdng  barometer  of  the  business,  which  shows  the 
principal  where  he  must  direct  his  attention  and  energy, 
and  in  what  departments  there  is  little  need  for  investi- 
gation at  the  moment. 

The  manufacturing  departments  are  usually  divided 
into  composing,  foundry,  printing,  Hthographing,  binding, 
&c.,  as  these  are  distinct  processes,  and  for  costing  pur- 
poses it  is  desirable  that  the  departmentalising  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  follow  the  Hues  of  the  different  processes. 
In  ad<3Ktion  there  must  be  a  materials  department,  or 
several  materials  departments,  such  as  paper,  binding 
materials,  &c.  General  expenses  and  outwork  should  be 
treated  as  separate  departments.  As  far  as  possible  all 
expenses  should  be  debited  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments, so  that  the  expenses  may  be  compared  at  definite 
periods,  and  those  in  authority  can  watch  the  expenditure 
closely  and  economise  wherever  possible. 

The  general  wages  book  and  the  private  wages  book 
should  be  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to  give  a  separate 
total  for  each  department,  and  the  total  should  be  posted 
weekly  to  the  departmental  account 'in  the  private  ledger, 
or  monthly,  if  the  weekly  totals  are  collected  in  a  summary 
book.  The  clerks'  salaries,  and  any  salary  drawn  by  the 
principal,  would  be  debited  to  general  expenses,  and  a 
separate  total  should  be  kept  of  travellers'  salaries,  com- 
mission, and  expenses,  and  posted  to  a  travellers'  commis- 
sion and  expenses  accoimt.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each 
traveller's  turnover  should  be   compared  with  his   total 
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expenses,  in  order  to  find  the  percentage  of  cost,  and  to 
judge  as  to  the  value  of  the  traveller. 

The  sub-division  of  wages  and  purchases  into  a  few 
accounts  in  the  ledger  is  an  advantage,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  totals  can  be  compared  and  analysed,  and  the 
investigation  may  be  of  considerable  value.  They  are 
also  of  value  in  preparing  Form  i  of  the  Costing  System. 

In  very  large  businesses  it  wiU  probably  be  desirable 
to  carry  this  analysis  still  further,  and  to  have  a  separate 
account  in  the  private  ledger  for  the  sales  and  purchases 
of  each  of  the  departments.    Special  accounts  would  be 
debited  with  the  wages  and  purchases  for  the  department, 
and  a  share  of  the  overhead  and  general  expenses,  as 
allocated  by  Form  i  of  the  Costing  System.    The  sum  of 
these  expenses  wiU  be  the  total  cost  of  the  department, 
and  to  find  the  total  sales   and  profit  on  the  department 
it  would  be  necessary  to  credit  each  department  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  all  the  charges  for  work  done.    The 
simplest  method  would  be  to  analyse  the  charges  for  each 
job,  and  instead  of  crediting  a  general  sales  account,  to 
credit  the  sales  account  of  each  department  through  an 
analysis  day  book,  in  the  same  way  as  is  suggested  in  a 
later  chapter  for  the  analysis  of  the  bought  journal.    The 
difference  between  the  debits  and  credits  in  the  depart- 
mental account  in  the  private  ledger  will  show  the  net 
profit  made  in  that  department.    Although  this  niethod 
is  in  use  and  is  desirable  in  large  businesses,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  smaller  businesses. 

In  order  that  the  cost  of  the  various  processes  can  be 
correctly  found,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  plant 
in  each  department,  and  a  separate  plant  account  should 
be  opened  in  the  ledger  for  each  of  the  departments,  so 
that  the  correct  depreciation  may  be  known  when  pre- 
paring or  revising  the  hourly  rates.  If  in  a  printing  office 
the  plant  has  not  thus  been  divided  amongst  the  depart- 
ments, the  total  value  of  the  plant  should  be  allocated  on 
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a  fair  basis  to  the  departments,  and  as  purchases  of  plant 
are  made  the  invoices  should  be  initialled  with  the  depart- 
mental letter,  and  debited  to  the  correct  department. 

It  is  convenient  to  give  a  number  or  a  letter  to  each 
department  to  distinguish  it  on  work  tickets,  invoices,  &c., 
and  as  departments  increase,  or  are  sub-divided,  a  new 
number  or  letter  can  be  given  to  each.  If  the  system  of 
letters  be  adopted,  the  initial  letter  of  the  department  could 
be  used,  e.g,  '  C  '  =  Composing,  '  G  '  =  General  Expenses, 
and  sub-divisions  of  a  department  could  be  described  by 
the  main  and  a  subsidiary  letter,  e.g.  'CM.'  =  Composing, 
Monotype. 

If  it  is  a  long  time  since  the  plant  has  been  purchased 
or  valued,  it  would  be  well  to  engage  a  valuer  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  printing  trade  to  report  on  the  whole  plant, 
and  to  give  a  separate  value  to  the  plant  in  each  depart- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  the  plant  stands  at  a  fictitiously 
high  value  in  the  printer's  books  owing  to  his  having  written 
off  insufficient  depreciation  in  past  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  been  cautious  and  written  off  sufficient 
depreciation,  he  may  find  that,  owing  to  the  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  machineiy  due  to  the  war  and  its  probable 
high  cost  later,  the  value  in  his  books— which  is  probably 
the  basis  of  his  insurance  poHcy— is  considerably  less  than 
its  replacement  value,  and  if  a  fire  should  occur  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  replace  the  destroyed  machinery 
with  the  sum  he  receives  from  the  insurance.  In  either  case 
the  valuation  would  be  of  considerable  service  in  properly 
organising  the  business  and  in  meeting  the  difficulties 
of  the  future.  The  inventory  prepared  by  the  valuer,  if 
all  the  subsequent  purchases  are  correctly  entered,  would 
be  of  considerable  value  in  deahng  with  any  old  plant, 
&c.,  and  would  form  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  a  claim 
for  insurance  in  case  of  any  fire. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   CASH   BOOK  AND   LEDGERS 

■/ 

Probably  no  change  in  recent  times  has  so  much  affected 
the  work  of  an  office  as  the  introduction  of  the  card  index 
and  the  loose  leaf  system  for  books.  The  possibilities  of 
labour  saving  are  many,  and  in  various  ways  the  new 
methods  have  very  great  advantages.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  card  indexes  and  loose  leaf  methods 
should  only  be  handled  by  a  trained  staff,  as  a  card  wrongly 
filed  amongst  thousands  of  others  might  cause  a  serious 
error,  and  at  least  a  considerable  loss  of  time  in  tracing 
the  misplaced  card.  The  youngest  and  rawest  office  boy  is 
the  very  last  person  who  should  be  allowed  to  handle  the 
loose  leaf  records.  If,  however,  ordinary  precautions  are 
observed,  and  the  care  of  card  indexes  and  loose  leaf  and 
fiUng  methods  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  responsible 
persons,  the  risk  of  error  practically  disappears.  In  the 
following  pages  suggestions  are  made  for  the  use  of  modem 
methods,  but  their  adoption  must  be  varied  and  extended 
to  suit  the  particular  conditions  of  each  business. 

The  cash  book  is  usually  a  bound  book,  though  in  excep- 
tional cases  loose  leaf  books  have  been  used  where  there 
are  an  immense  number  of  entries  daily,  but  this  does  not 
probably  apply  to  printers.  In  large  businesses  it  may 
be  convenient  to  sub-divide  the  cash  book  and  to  have 
separate  books  for  receipts  and  payments,  or  for  town 
and  country,  or  printing  and  newspaper  and  advertismg 
accounts.  A  summary  cash  book  would  then  be  necessary 
to  collect  the  totals,  &c.,  from  the  various  subsidiary  cash 
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books.  By  this  means  each  cash  book  would  correspond 
with  a  similar  ledger  or  set  of  ledgers,  which  would  simplify 
the  postings  and  balancing,  and  by  having  various  books 
the  cashier,  ledger  clerks,  and  auditors  might  be  working 
at  the  same  time,  which  would  be  impossible  if  there  were 
only  one  principal  cash  book.  If  there  should  be  only  one 
cash  book,  it  is  an  advantage,  if  there  are  several  ledgers 
of  difEerent  classes  of  accounts,  for  the  cash  book  to  have 
analysis  columns  in  which  each  item  is  entered  as  well 
as  in  the  cash  book  column  proper  (see  Form  No.  3, 
page  31).  Thus,  if  there  are  four  sold  ledgers,  of  town, 
country,  newspaper,  and  advertising  customers,  the  four 
anal5rsis  columns  in  the  cash  book  would  enable  the  ledger 
clerk  to  pick  out  instantly  the  items  he  had  to  post  into 
the  ledger  on  which  he  was  working,  and  the  trial  balance 
would  be  faciHtated  by  having  separate  totals  in  the  cash 
book  for  each  ledger. 

All  receipts  for  cash  should  be  paid  into  the  bank, 
and  should  not  be  used  for  payment  of  accounts  or  petty 
cash  or  other  payments.  Payments  should  be  made  daily 
into  the  bank,  and  a  cheque  drawn  from  time  to  time  for 
wages  and  other  cash  payments.  This  method  is  much 
better  than  using  the  receipts  of  cash  for  cash  payments, 
and  renders  the  checking  and  verifying  of  cash  very  much 
easier.  A  printed  and  numbered  receipt  form  is  desirable 
for  keeping  a  record  of  all  receipts  that  are  given,  and 
the  receipts  could  be  manifolded,  the  manifold  forming  a 
record,  which  can  be  checked  with  the  cash  book. 

The  ledgers  should  undoubtedly  be  on  the  loose  leaf 
principle.  The  advantages  are  numerous.  There  is  no 
need  for  an  index,  as  the  ledger  is  automatically  self- 
indexing  like  a  dictionary.  The  ledger  is  never  full,  and 
only  leaves  of  current  accounts  have  to  be  handled,  as 
old  leaves  of  live  accounts  and  leaves  of  dead  accounts 
are  transferred  from  time  to  time  to  a  '  dead '  or  transfer 
ledger.    The  saving  of  the  clerk's  time  is   considerable. 
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and  the  whole  of  a  customer's  account  is  always  in  one 
place,  which  is  not  the  case  in  a  growing  account  in  a 
bound  book.  The  ledger,  if  the  business  expands,  can  be 
divided  into  two  or  more,  and  the  accounts  grouped  in 
any  way  that  is  convenient. 

There  are  many  forms  of  loose  leaf  ledgers ;   they  are 
mostly  on  the  principle  of  a  vice  which  grips  the  leaves 
so  that  none  can  be  removed  without  releasing  the  vice. 
In  some  types  of  ledger  a  small  lock  and  key  is  inserted 
in  the  back,  so  that  the  loose  leaf  mechanism  cannot  be 
opened  and  any  leaves  removed  or  inserted  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  holding  the  key.    Other  methods 
of  checkmg  are,  to  have  the  firm's  name  printed  on  each 
sheet,  or  by  numbering  the  sheets  consecutively  and  keep- 
ing a  register  of  the  issue  of  the  sheets  to  a  particular 
account.    These  checks,  however,  are  not  usually  adopted, 
as  an  efficient  system  and  carefully  selected  staff  are  the 
best  preventatives  against  frauds.    The  binder  should  be 
of  good  quality ;  a  cheap  one  is  probably  an  expensive 
one,  as  the  ledger  is  never  completed  and  the  binder  is 
used  for  years  until  it  is  worn  out.    One  leaf  should  be 
kept  for  each  account,  and  as  the  account  grows  new  leaves 
can  be  inserted  in  the  proper  place.    When  an  account 
runs  to  several  leaves,  the  old  leaves  which  are  not  required 
should  be  transferred  to  a  '  dead '  binder,  and  still  kept 
in  strictly  alphabetical  order.    On  the  top  right-hand  comer 
of  each  leaf  the  name  of  the  customer  should  be  clearly 
written  in  a  space  about  half  an  inch  deep  and  three  inches 
long,  as  this  faciUtates  reference.    The  leaves  should  be 
inserted  in  strictly  alphabetical  order,  and  no  index  is 
needed.    There  is  no  index  to  a  dictionary,  and  none  is 
needed  for  a  well-kept  loose  leaf  ledger.    A  guide  leaf  with 
a  lettered  tab  is  a  great  convenience  in  turning  up  accounts. 
The  tabs  can  be  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or,  if  there 
should  be  many  accounts,  they  can  be  increased,  e.g.  M, 
Mas,  Mc,  Mo,  &c.    If  there  should  be  more  than  one 
ledger,  the  accoimts   can  be   divided  alphabetically,  e.g. 
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A-L  and  M-Z,  or  territorially,  e.g.  London,  Country,  or 
England  and  Scotland,  or  by  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  in  any  case  the  clerk  can  immediately  turn  to  the 
ledger  where  the  account  is.  Definite  rules  for  the  filing 
must  be  adhered  .to,  as  errors  might  arise  with  hyphened 
names  and  such  names  as  McArthur,  Macarthur  and  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  best  way  is  to  file  under  the  first  name  in 
hyphened  names,  and  to  treat  '  Mac  '  as  part  of  the  name  ; 
the  three  above  names  would  then  be  treated  as  two, 
and  in  the  order  Macarthur  and  McArthur.  In  many 
offices  there  are  numerous  accounts  with  only  one  or  two 
items  per  annum,  or  only  a  solitary  transaction.  It  is 
not  worth  while  using  a  whole  leaf  for  such  accounts,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  should  be  some 
leaves  ruled  for  small  accounts,  three  or  more  on  each  page. 

SMALL  ACCOUNTS 

If  there  are  very  few  of  these  small  accounts,  they  can 
be  entered  one  after  the  other  on  the  small  account  leaves, 
but  the  best  method  is  to  index  them  by  the  '  third  letter  ' 
system.  Each  leaf  would  then  contain  the  accounts  of 
persons  with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet  for  the  initial 
and  the  third  letter  in  the  name.  Thus  the  leaf  headed 
S-n  would  include  Santon,  Sun  Insurance  Co.,  Senef elder, 
and  the  next  leaf  S-o  would  have  the  accounts  of  Snow, 
Stothert,  Spode  China  Co.,  &c.  If  an  account  should 
become  too  large  for  the  small  account  sheet,  it  should  be 
transferred  to  a  full  leaf  account. 

Should  there  be  a  very  large  number  of  small  accounts, 
it  may  be  found  that  a  more  detailed  method  of  indexing 
is  required  than  the  third  letter  system,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  names  that  are  grouped  under  one  heading. 
In  this  case  a  further  sub-division  can  be  made  by  using 
the  fourth  letter  after  the  third  letter,  in  cases  where 
too  many  names  appear  under  the  third  letter.  Thus 
Sun  Insurance  Co.  would  appear  on  sheet  S-n-i,  Stothert 
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on  sheet  S-o-t,  and  Spode  under  S-o-d.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  flexibihty  of  a  loose  leaf  ledger,  and  shows  how 
it  can  be  expanded  in  certain  parts  to  meet  any  increase 
in  names ;  and  there  are  many  other  ways  by  which  loose 
leaf  books  and  card  indexes  can  be  adapted  to  meet  any 
dif&culty. 

If  at  any  time  an  alphabetical  index  in  a  bound  book 
should  be  required,  it  should  be  kept  on  the  vowel  method, 
which  greatly  simplifies  the  tracing  of  a  name  amongst  a 
large  number.  Five  vertical  parallel  Unes  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  apart  should  be  ruled  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  page.  Each  line  corresponds  with  a  vowel,  and  the 
name  should  be  written  so  as  to  begin  on  the  Hne  of  the 
first  vowel  in  the  name.  Thus  Snape  would  be  written 
with  the  S  on  the  first  Hne,  and  Snow  on  the  fourth  or  O 
Hne.  In  turning  up  names,  the  eye  should  run  down  the 
proper  vowel  Hne,  and  the  time  taken  in  searching  for  a 
name  is  reduced  to  about  one-fifth. 

Some  houses  prefer  to  give  a  number  to  each  customer, 
and  this  number  is  used  instead  of  the  name  on  the  work 
tickets  and  in  fiHng  all  correspondence,  &c.  In  this  case 
the  leaves  would  be  placed  in  the  ledger  in  numerical 
order,  but  the  many  advantages  of  the  loose  leaf  system 
remain. 

Some  firms  have  adopted  card  ledgers,  in  which  a  card 
index  with  large  cards  takes  the  place  of  the  ledger.  The 
use  of  card  ledgers  is  not  general,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  loose  ledger  in  volume  form  far  outweigh  those  of  the 
card  ledger  for  the  average  printer.  There  may  be  cases, 
however,  where,  owing  to  special  circumstances,  the  card 
ledger  would  be  more  suitable ;  but  this  point  the  printer 
must  decide  for  himself  after  investigating  the  two  systems. 

REFERENCES  FOR  NEW  CUSTOMERS 

It  is  most  desirable  that  no  new  account  should  be 
opened  until  enquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  financial 
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position  of  the  new  customer,  or  at  least  that  the  principal 
is  satisfied  as  to  his  financial  position.  The  desire  of  a 
printer  or  a  traveller  to  increase  his  turnover  is  so  great 
that  they  too  often  overlook  the  very  important  point  of 
the  possibiHty  of  the  work  not  being  paid  for.  An  of&ce 
with  mahogany  fittings  and  Turkey  carpets,  or  the  pro- 
prietor owning  an  expensive  motor-car,  do  not  necessarily 
guarantee  a  sound  financial  position,  but  may  only  indicate 
a  taste  for  show  and  luxury  which  is  not  justified  by  the 
customer's  pass-book.  Printers  work  on  a  narrow  margin 
of  profit,  and  cannot  afford  a  large  number  of  bad  debts. 
A  bad  debt  of  £io  probably  means  that  orders  for  at  least 
£ioo  must  be  secured  to  wipe  out  the  loss  that  has  been 
made.  One  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  bad  debts  is 
to  put  in  writing  the  reasons  for  giving  credit  to  the  cus- 
tomer, if  the  account  is  Hkely  to  exceed  a  fixed  minimum 
of  a  few  pounds.  The  Hmit  of  the  credit  decided  upon 
should  be  entered  at  the  head  of  the  account  in  the  ledger, 
and  also  the  discount  and  length  of  credit  aUowed,  and  the 
traveUer  and  the  ledger  clerk  should  watch  that  the  total 
value  of  the  work  in  hand  and  the  amount  in  the  ledger 
does  not  exceed  this  Hmit,  and  if  necessary  the  reference 
form  can  be  altered  and  the  limit  raised.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  the  details  of  the  account  entered  on  a  folder  or 
an  envelope,  as  it  can  contain  any  written  references  or 
guarantees  received  ;  and  if  made  to  fold  to  6  X  8  inches, 
or  any  of  the  standard  index  card  sizes,  the  references, 
&c.,  can  be  filed  alphabeticaUy  and  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  The  reference  form  should  be  printed  with  headings 
such  as  the  following  : 


Name Date 

Address Probable  Credit  £ Limit  £. 

Account  payable 

Business    Discount  

TraveUer Approved 
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Below  the  printed  heading  the  traveUer  should  state 
his  reasons  for  giving  credit  and  any  information  he  has, 
and  if  that  be  insufficient,  enquiries  should  be  made  through 
some  agency  or  from  firms  who  have  done  business  for 
some  time  with  the  customer.    A  subscription  to  a  good 
debt-collecting  agency  is  money  well  spent,  as  information 
is  obtained  as  to  County  Court  proceedings,  &c.,  and  the 
report  is  generally  of  value.    When  aU  the  information 
has  been  obtained  the  principal    initials  his  approval, 
and  the  account  is  opened.     It  is  often  weU  to  take  up 
outside  references  directly  an  enquiry  is  received  from  a 
stranger,  as  it  is  better  not  to  put  work  in  hand  at  all  than 
to  commence  work  and  then  find  that  the  references  are 
unsatisfactory.    Strangers  who  offer  part  cash  with  order 
should  be  watched  most  carefully,  as  jobs  have  a  tendency 
to  cost  more  than  was  expected,  and  if  a  man  has  not 
sufficient  standing  to  be  able  to  give  some  reference,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  is  worth  deaHng  with.    Printers  who 
have  always  made  careful  enquiries,  as  suggested,  have 
reduced  their  bad  debts  very  considerably,  and  the  time 
and  expense  involved  have  yielded  very  handsome  returns. 

Some  Master  Printers'  Associations  are  organising  their 
own  credit  bureau,  and  it  would  be  very  useful  if  more 
prmters  informed  their  associations  of  any  experiences 
with  notorious  bad  payers  or  unsatisfactory  customers. 

Accounts  should  be  rendered  promptly  at  the  agreed 
times,  either  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  if  the  costing  and 
charging  be  properly  organised,  the  accounts  should  go 
out  shortly  after  the  end  of  each  period.  If  there  are  a 
large  number  of  accounts,  it  is  convenient  to  write  up  the 
statements  during  the  period.  As  soon  as  the  first  entry 
in  the  period  is  posted  in  the  ledger,  a  statement  can  be 
made  out  and  filed  alphabetically  in  a  folder,  and  the 
additional  entries  posted  from  time  to  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  whether  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  soon  as 
the  day  books  are  closed,  the  statements  can  be  completed 
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promptly,  and  any  arrears  from  the  previous  period  added. 
The  regular  rendering  of  accounts  is  most  important,  and 
if  customers  receive  the  accounts  at  definite  times  they 
become  accustomed  to  regular  pajmients,  and  each  day 
saved  is  a  day's  interest  on  the  account. 

With  a  large  number  of  accounts  there  are  various 
economies  that  can  be  made  by  mechanical  methods,  and 
a  ledger  posting  machine  has  many  advantages.  The  leaf 
is  taken  from  the  ledger,  and  the  entry  typed  by  placing 
it  in  the  machine.  The  machine  adds  the  amounts  posted, 
and  thus  gives  an  automatic  trial  balance.  The  statements 
are  also  typed  by  the  machine  and  totalled  separately  as 
well  as  collectively,  which  again  serves  as  a  check.  The 
total  of  the  amounts  posted  to  the  ledger  must  agree  with 
the  day  book  total,  and  the  grand  total  of  the  statements 
must  agree  with  the  amounts  posted  to  the  ledger  for  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  period  of  the  statements,  and  the 
machine  thus  automatically  gives  the  necessary  safeguards 
and  obviates  calling  back  all  the  entries. 

FOLLOWING   UP  ACCOUNTS 

A  record  should  be  kept  of  the  accounts  sent  out,  and 
they  should  be  marked  off  when  paid,  and  pressure  put 
on  those  customers  who  are  dilatory  in  paying.  A  card 
index  is  more  convenient  than  a  book,  as  it  is  a  permanent 
record  of  the  payments  made,  it  saves  rewriting  the  name 
of  the  customer,  &c.,  and  it  is  easy  for  handling  and 
reference.  A  suitable  card  would  bear  headings  as 
Form  No.  4,  page  38,  and  the  back  should  be  printed 
with  similar  columns,  but  without  the  name,  &c. 

The  '  date  '  is  that  of  rendering  the  account.  '  Arrears ' 
is  the  amount  brought  forward  from  the  previous  period, 
and  is  included  in  the  total.  Under  *  remarks  '  should  be 
entered  the  date  of  any  reminder  sent  to  the  customer, 
and  a  number  could  show  the  kind  of  reminder.    Thus, 
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No.  I  could  be  a  printed  slip  attached  to  a  copy  of  the 
statement  asking  for  a  settlement ;   No.  2  a  letter  asking 
for  the  account  to  be  paid ;   No.  3  a  request  for  payment 
by  a  given  date,  and  No.  4  a  notice  that  the  account  will 
be  handed  to  the  solicitors  for  collection  unless  payment 
is  made  within  four  days.    If  payments  on  account  are 
received,  they  should  be  entered  on  the  card.    Each  printer 
must  decide  for  himself  when  and  what  form  of  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  customers,  and  great 
discretion  must  be  used.     Some  customers  will  only  pay 
on  a  fixed  day,  and  others  will  never  pay  until  they  are 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings  ;  some  try  to  cut  prices 
and  delay  payment,  and  they  should  be  pressed;    but 
others  pay  good  prices  and  like  long  credit,  and  if  their 
position  is  thoroughly  sound,  it  will  pay  the  printer  to 
humour  them  and  charge  accordingly.    The  cards  should 
be  filed  alphabetically  with  suitable  guide  cards,  and  when 
an  account  is  paid  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  '  dead ' 
drawer,  and  can  be  used  again  when  the  next  account  is 
rendered.    It  is  an  advantage  to  print  along  the  top  of 
the  card  the  figures  i  to  31,  to  represent  the  days  of  the 
month.    If  a  reminder  is  sent,  a  wire  cHp  of  the  '  Gem ' 
variety  can  be  slipped  on  the  card  on  the  date  the  customer 
ought  to  be  reminded  again.    All  the  cards  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with  are  thus  indicated  each  day,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  any  being  overlooked.    It  is  not  advisable  that 
the  clerk  who  acts  as  cashier  or  collector  should  post  the 
ledger^  and  send  out  the  reminders  to  customers,  as  he 
could  then  cover  up  for  some  time  any  irregularities  in 
his  books,  whether  due  to  error  or  embezzlement. 

Printers  should  be  careful  in  granting  settlement  dis- 
counts, as  they  may  easily  wipe  out  all  their  profit  by 
grantmg  a  small  discount  for  earlier  payment.  If  a 
customer  procrastinates  as  to  payment  and  asks  for  2 J  per 
cent,  discount  (which  is  quite  different  from  2^  per  cent. 
per  annum)  if  he  pays  the  account  monthly  instead  of 
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quarterly,  he  is  only  paying  his  account  about  two  months 
earlier  than  usual,  as  the  quarterly  account  includes  work 
done  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  months.  Should 
the  printer  agree,  he  is  allowing  a  discount  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  a  ludicrous 
percentage  to  allow  if  the  customer's  financial  position  is 
sound.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  customer  wants  further 
credit  and  suggests  bills,  he  is  not  willing  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
for  a  three  months'  bill,  but  only  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
If  customers  insist  on  settlement  discounts  beyond  the 
usual  terms,  a  corresponding  percentage  should  be  added 
to  the  charges  so  as  to  maintain  the  usual  net  profit 

CASH   PAYMENTS 

Small  cash  payments  should  be  paid  through  the  petty 
cash  book,  which  should  be  kept  on  the  following  system. 
An  original  sum  of,  say,  £5  or  £10  should  be  paid  to  the  petty 
cash,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  or  month  the  petty  cash 
should  be  balanced  and  a  payment  made  from  the  main 
cash  book  of  the  exact  amount  expended,  thus  bringing 
up  the  sum  in  hand  to  the  original  amount.  The  petty 
cash  book  should  show  the  department  for  which  the 
purchases  are  made,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  articles 
purchased,  so  that  the  departments  may  be  debited  with 
their  own  purchases.  Should  the  payments  be  numerous, 
it  is  well  to  have  paper  slips  printed  (of  a  standard  card 
index  size,  e.g.  4x6  inches)  with  headings  as  on  Page 

41  and  used  as  a  voucher  for  each  payment. 

The  department  or  account  to  be  debited,  i.e.  Com- 
posing, Machine,  Travelling  Expenses,  General  Expenses, 
&c.,  is  shown,  and  the  vouchers  can  be  analysed,  and 
the  proper  accounts  debited  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  or 
year.  The  principal,  overseer,  or  other  authorised  person 
should  approve  the  pajnnent,  and  the  person  actually 
receiving  the  cash  should  also  sign  the  form.  A  complete 
record  of  all  petty  cash  payments  is  thus  obtained,  and 
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leakages  are  prevented  and  analysis  and  investigation  are 
simplified. 


Debit. 


Date. 


Details. 


Rate. 


£       «.      d. 


Received. 


Approved. 


WAGES   BOOK 

The  preparation  of  the  wages  book  and  the  counting 
and  payment  of  the  wages  should  be  arranged  so  that 
fraud  may  be  prevented  or  at  least  made  difficult.  In 
a  small  office  the  principal  will  know  all  his  employees, 
their  rates  of  pay,  and  the  hours  they  have  worked,  and 
may  count  out  the  wages  himself.  In  this  case  a  very 
simple  record  of  the  names  of  the  employees  and  the 
amounts  paid  to  each,  and  a  separate  total  of  the  wages 
paid  in  each  department  is  all  that  is  necessary.  When 
the  business  is  larger,  more  elaborate  records  and  careful 
checks  are  necessary.  In  far  too  many  cases  dishonest 
employees  have  robbed  their  employers  through  fraud 
connected  with  the  wages  book,  and  these  frauds  would 
have  been  obviated  if  proper  checks  had  been  installed. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  employer  to  remove  temptation 
as  far  as  possible  from  his  employees,  and  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  handling  of  cash  which  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  dishonesty,  as  it  is  immediately  usable,  and  the  actual 
coins  cannot  be  traced  and  recognised  in  the  same  way  as 
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cheques  or  goods.  The  following  suggestions  are  checks 
which  will  prevent  the  frauds  which  from  time  to  time 
have  occurred  in  various  offices. 


PROPER  TIME   RECORDING 

The  first  check  is  a  proper  system  of  recording  the 
time  of  entering  and  leaving  the  works.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  taking  a  numbered  disc  off  a  hook  and  dropping 
it  into  a  box,  which  is  removed  at  fixed  times,  has  many 
objections.  If  the  timekeeper  be  dishonest,  he  can  act 
in  collusion  with  a  workman,  and  when  he  posts  the  time 
in  the  time  book  he  could  enter  a  man  as  arriving 
punctually,  when  he  might  have  been  half  an  hour  late, 
or  as  being  present  when  he  was  away  for  a  day.  This 
fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  principal  or  overseer 
who  knew  when  each  man  came  to  work  going  through 
the  whole  time  book  and  checking  each  entry.  This  is 
impossible  if  there  are  many^  employees,  and  the  overseer 
is  really  doing  the  work  of  the  timekeeper.  A  better 
system  is  to  use  some  form  of  time  recording  by  which  the 
employee  records  his  number  on  a  ribbon  of  paper  on 
which  the  time  is  stamped,  or  a  card  on  which  the  exact 
time  of  coming  or  going  is  marked  by  a  clock.  With  a 
ribbon  each  time  has  to  be  transferred  to  a  time  book^ 
which  involves  labour  and  the  chance  of  fraud  or  inaccu- 
racy. The  best  style  of  machine  is  one  such  as  the  Gledhill 
Brook  Recorder,  by  which  one  card  for  the  whole  week  is 
made  out  for  each  employee.  He  becomes  his  own  time- 
keeper, as  he  takes  his  card  on  entering,  punches  on  it  the 
time  by  the  clock,  and  puts  it  in  a  second  rack.  The  clock 
is  adjusted  automatically  to  show  whether  the  time  be 
morning,  afternoon,  or  evening,  and  by  hand  to  show  if 
the  man  be  coming  in  or  going  out.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  lost  time  and  hours  of  overtime  can  be  easily 
added  and  entered  in  the  wages  book,  and  if  there  should 
be  any  dispute  as  to  the  wages  paid,  the  man's  own  record 
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of  his  hours  can  be  produced  (see  Form  No.  5,  page  44). 
The  time  recording  clock  should  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  and  the  key  retained  by  some  reliable  person,  as 
otherwise  the  clock  could  be  opened  and  adjusted  so  as  to 
punch  a  card  for  the  whole  of  a  week  with  whatever  times 
may  be  desired.  A  bell  rings  at  each  record,  and  the  time- 
keeper should  watch  that  no  person  punches  two  cards. 
The  overseer  can  initial  the  overtime  on  the  card  to  show 
that  the  correct  time  has  been  worked. 

The  cards  of  persons  working  overtime  should  be  care- 
fully checked  by  the  overseer,  so  as  to  see  that  no  card 
is  punched  for  a  later  hour  than  the  time  the  employee 
was  told  to  leave  off,  and  the  principal  should  remember 
that  unless  a  trustworthy  person  be  in  charge  of  the  clocks, 
a  man  might  leave  his  work  earlier  than  he  was  told  to, 
and  arrange  with  another  worker  to  punch  his  card  for  him. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  cards  to  be  punched  on  leaving 
work  at  the  usual  times,  but  only  when  the  employee 
leaves  during  or  before  or  after  working  hours. 

The  cards  can  be  specially  printed  so  as  to  allow  the 
total  hours  worked,  lost,  and  overtime  and  the  wages  pay- 
able being  shown  on  the  card  (see  Form  No.  6,  page  45). 
This  system  has  the  advantage  that  one  or  more  clerks 
can  work  on  calculating  out  the  wages  at  the  same  time, 
which  cannot  be  done  if  one  wages  book  is  used ;  and  if 
there  be  any  dispute  with  the  workman  as  to  how  his 
wages  are  worked  out,  the  card  can  be  shown  to  him,  and 
he  can  see  his  own  time  which  he  recorded  himself,  and 
details  of  calculation.  In  the  printing  trade,  however, 
it  may  be  found  better,  owing  to  the  varying  overtime 
rates  and  extras  of  various  kinds,  to  enter  in  the  wages 
book  details  as  to  lost  and  over  time,  to  show  the  various 
deductions. 

The  wages  book  should  be  ruled  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  each  office,  as  in  many  cases  there  are  special  deductions 
for  sick  funds,  clubs,  &c.    In  any  case  the  wages  book 
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Form  No.  6,  Page  48.— Time  Card  (front) 
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should  have  columns  headed  with  the  details  as  shown  in 
Form  No.  7,  page  47,  with  any  additional  columns 
necessary  for  deductions  for  sick  funds,  clubs,  &c.  The 
totals  of  the  '  wages  earned '  column  plus  the  total  of  the 
two  insurance  columns  is  the  amount  of  cash  required  for 
the  wages,  and  is  debited  to  the  department  in  the  private 
ledger ;  the  total  of  the  two  insurance  columns  is  the  value 
of  insurance  stamps  for  the  week.  When  the  workpeople 
are  regularly  employed,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  one  or 
more  short  leaves  which  do  not  have  columns  headed  No. ; 
Name ;  Weekly  Wages.  The  above  three  columns  only 
appear  on  the  left  side  of  the  left-hand  page,  and  with  a 
short  leaf,  four  weeks'  wages  can  be  paid  with  one  entry  of 
the  names,  or  more  weeks  if  more  short  leaves  are  used. 
This  saves  much  writing  in  a  large  establishment. 

The  names,  wages,  and  hours  may  be  entered  by  a 
timekeeper,  and  the  extensions  calculated  by  a  wages 
clerk,  or  the  whole  may  be  done  by  one  or  the  other,  but 
in  any  case  it  is  well  to  have  an  occasional  surprise  audit. 
Errors  in  copying  and  extending  may  occur,  and  if  another 
person  makes  the  audit,  the  entries  in  the  wages  book 
should  be  checked  from  the  engagement  cards,  the  hours 
worked  from  the  clock  cards,  and  all  the  extensions  calcu- 
lated afresh.  This  surprise  audit  will  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  clerks  and  prevent  fraud.  The  wages  should  be 
paid  by  someone  in  authority,  and  any  unclaimed  wages 
returned  to  the  cashier.  This  will  prevent  '  dead  heads ' 
from  being  entered  in  the  wages  book.  The  wages  should 
be  counted  out  by  some  person  other  than  the  one  who 
makes  up  the  wages  book.  This  will  prevent — unless 
there  be  collusion  between  the  two  clerks — a  larger  amount 
than  is  due  being  entered  in  the  wages  book,  and  the 
difference  being  abstracted  by  the  clerk  who  both  makes 
up  and  counts  the  wages.  When  there  are  three  persons 
concerned — the  clerk  who  makes  up  the  wages  book,  the 
clerk  who  counts  the  money,  and  the  official  who  pays. 
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and  an  occasional  audit,  the  opportunities  of  fraud  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  private  wages  book  containing  the  overseers' 
wages  must  be  divided  so  as  to  give  separate  totals  for 
each  department,  which  should  be  posted  to  the  depart- 
mental accounts  in  the  private  ledger.  Office  wages  should 
be  posted  to  the  general  expenses  account. 


FILING    CORRESPONDENCE 

The  recording  and  filing  of  correspondence  in  printing 
offices  is  more  difficult  than  in  many  offices  and  trades,  as 
so  much  of  the  work  is  not  carried  on  by  correspondence, 
and  verbal  instructions  and  telephone  messages  coimter- 
mand  or  modify  written  instructions,  and  important 
instructions  are  often  written  on  proofs,  which  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  customer,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
written  order  from  the  customer  to  support  any  charge. 

The  most  essential  parts  of  the  correspondence  are  the 
estimates,  and  accurate  copies  of  these  should  be  carefully 
filed.  The  ordinary  letter-copjdng  books  are  troublesome, 
and  in  many  offices  estimates  and  other  correspondence 
are  now  manifolded  on  the  typewriter  ;  the  manifold  being 
on  tinted  paper,  which  shows  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  has  left  the  office,  and  a  paper  that  must 
be  filed  in  its  proper  place.  Manifold  copies  of  corre- 
spondence can  be  filed  in  a  vertical  folder,  the  folder 
bearing  the  name  of  the  customer,  and  letters  from  the 
customer  can  be  filed  in  order  of  date  with  letters  to 
the  customer.  Thus  the  whole  correspondence  '  in  '  and 
'  out '  is  placed  in  consecutive  order.  When  referring  to 
estimates  and  instructions  from  a  customer,  it  is  much 
more  convenient  to  have  the  correspondence  filed  in  this 
way,  instead  of  having  to  refer  to  letter  books  and  the 
customer's  correspondence. 

In  some  offices  letters  are  copied  in  a  letter  book  as 
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well  as  manifolded  on  the  machine,  the  letter  book  being 
preserved  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  prove  legally 
that  letters  were  sent,  or  any  details  or  correspondence. 

Another  method  of  copying  letters  on  loose  sheets,  so 
that  they  can  be  filed  in  a  folder,  is  to  use  a  rotary  copying 
machine,  where  the  paper  is  on  a  reel,  and  is  cut  off  after 
the  letter  has  been  copied. 

If  the  correspondence  with  a  customer  should  be 
voluminous,  it  may  be  desirable  to  sub-divide  this  corre- 
spondence into  several  folders,  and  to  use  one  folder  for 
each  large  job.  The  folder  would  then  contain  the  original 
order  and  all  subsequent  correspondence,  which  would  be 
convenient  when  charging  up  the  work,  and  one  folder 
could  be  kept  for  miscellaneous  correspondence  with  a 
customer  which  did  not  apply  to  any  large  job.  Corre- 
spondence with  individuals  that  may  amount  to  one  or  two 
letters  could  be  filed  in  a  miscellaneous  folder  bearing  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name  or  the  first  and  third  letter,  as 
suggested  on  page  33,  and  if  at  any  time  the  correspond- 
ence with  a  customer  in  the  miscellaneous  folder  increased, 
it  could  be  taken  out  and  inserted  in  a  special  folder. 
These  folders  should  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in 
drawers. 
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CHAPTER  V 


TRAVELLERS 


The  art  of  selling  printing  is  difEerent  from  almost  all  other 
forms  of  salesmanship,  as  the  traveller  has  no  manufactured 
article  he  can  show  and  sell,  nor  can  new  goods,  except  in 
a  few  cases,  be  prepared  in  advance  likely  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  buyers  of  trade  houses,  or  to  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  public  and  draw  their  coins  from  their  pockets. 
A  volume  might  be  written  on  printing  salesmanship,  and 
its  full  treatment  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  some 
details  as  to  the  engagement  of  and  agreements  with 
travellers,  and  ofi&ce  details  connected  therewith,  can  be 
dealt  with  here. 

The  efficient  traveller  is  usually  bom,  not  made,  though 
experience  largely  adds  to  his  value  and  efficiency.  All 
printers,  however,  can  doubtless  call  to  mind  men  who 
apparently  had  the  qualities  necessary  for  success,  good 
appearance  and  manners,  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  and  yet  they  proved  a  failure  as  business-getters, 
whilst  others  who  seemed  to  lack  these  quahties  were 
successful.  Very  careful  enquiries  should  be  made  as  to 
the  character  of  a  traveller  before  he  is  engaged,  as  naturally 
he  chiefly  works  away  from  the  office  and  the  oversight 
of  the  principal,  and  if  a  good  connection  of  the  firm's 
customers  be  given  to  him,  his  want  of  tact  or  energy  may 
easily  ahenate  the  customers  before  it  is  reahsed  that 
harm  is  being  done.     Should  he  only  have  to  call  on  his 
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own  former  customers,  the  proof  of  his  capacity  lies  largely 
in  the  amount  of  turnover  he  brings  and  the  absence  of 
errors  and  disputes  with  his  customers.  The  work  and 
the  details  of  orders  are  so  highly  technical,  that  it  is 
essential  the  traveller  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
class  of  business  of  the  printer,  for  a  traveller  who  only 
understood  colour  hthography  might  be  nonplussed  if 
asked  to  take  the  details  for  a  ledger  specially  ruled  and 
bound  or  a  letter-press  book  with  three-colour  illustra- 
tions. A  printer  may  find  in  his  office  an  order  clerk  who 
has  some  of  the  qualities  required,  and  as  he  fully  under- 
stands the  methods  and  capacity  of  the  works,  he  can 
probably  deal  with  the  technical  difficulties  better  than 
a  stranger.  A  trial  of  his  capacity  with  a  few  customers 
will  prove  his  ability,  and  if  he  should  be  successful  his 
work  can  be  extended,  and  his  promotion  will  encourage 
others  to  fit  themselves  for  better  positions. 


traveller's  commission 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  as 
to  which  customers  belong  to  each  traveller,  as  it  is 
customary  to  pay  a  commission  on  the  turnover  to  the 
traveller.  The  commission  payable  may  vary  according  to 
the  class  of  business  and  customer :  thus,  the  commission 
may  be  smaller  on  the  printer's  customers  which  are  given 
to  the  traveller,  and  larger  on  the  customers  he  introduces, 
or  smaller  on  large  company  or  corporation  work  than 
on  miscellaneous  jobbing  work  where  the  time  taken  in 
securing  orders  is  greater,  and  where  the  net  profit  should 
be  higher.  The  point  that  really  is  of  importance  is  the 
percentage  the  cost  of  the  traveller's  salary,  commission 
and  expenses  bears  to  his  turnover,  and  the  percentage 
of  net  profit  after  all  these  expenses  have  been  paid.  The 
percentage  that  the  salary,  commission,  and  expenses  of 
each  traveller  bears  to  his  turnover  should  be  calculated 
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each  year  and  compared  with  previous  years.  A  traveller 
with  a  turnover  of  £3,000  per  annum  may  cost  £300  or 
10  per  cent.,  but  if  after  bearing  that  high  expense  there 
is  a  margin  of  net  profit  of  15  per  cent.,  or  £450,  he  is  a 
more  ef&cient  traveller  than  one  doing  double  the  turnover 
at  an  expense  of  5  per  cent.,  but  only  showing  the  same 
or  a  less  total  net  profit.  The  average  traveller  is  naturally 
anxious  to  make  a  large  turnover,  and  is  apt  to  wish  to 
quote  low  prices ;  but  in  a  well-organised  business  with 
the  costing  system  in  operation  it  would  be  possible  to 
arrange  to  split  the  commission  into  two  parts,  paying 
part  commission  on  the  total  turnover  and  the  other  part 
on  the  total  net  profit  on  his  orders,  which  would  be  the 
difference  between  cost  and  charge  as  shown  on  the  work 
tickets.  With  rising  and  uncertain  costs,  the  traveller 
would  have  an  incentive  to  try  and  obtain  good 
prices,  and  his  object  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  his 
principal. 

Commission  should  not  be  paid  on  any  bad  debts  that 
may  be  made,  and  this  would  encourage  the  traveller  to 
fill  up  the  reference  forms  carefully.  If  commission  had 
been  paid  on  any  account  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
a  bad  debt,  the  amount  of  commission  so  paid  should  be 
deducted  at  the  next  settlement.  When  a  traveller  is 
engaged,  or  a  clerk  is  given  some  customers  to  call  upon, 
a  definite  understanding  should  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
rate  of  commission,  the  length  of  notice,  and  the  com- 
mission on  unexpired  orders,  &c.,  at  the  termination  of  the 
agreement.  These  points  often  lead  to  serious  controversy 
and  sometimes  to  Htigation,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  definite 
agreement  with  travellers. 


MODEL  AGREEMENT  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

A  draft   agreement   covering  many  points   that  may 
arise  is  given  here  as  a  suggestion,  and  there  are  several 
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alternative  clauses  which  show  different  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  made 

this day  of 19     , 

BETWEEN 

of   

(hereinafter  called  the  Printers)  AND 


Impressed 
stamp. 


of    

(hereinafter  called  the  Representative). 

1.  This  agreement  cancels  all  previous  agreements  or 
contracts  of  service  (if  any)  between  the  Printers  and  the 
Representative. 

2.  This  agreement  shall  commence  on  the 

of 19 

or  The  Representative  will  enter  the  service  of  the 
Printer  on  (insert  date  on  which  the  Representative  begins 
work). 

3.  The  Representative  will  observe  the  usual  office 
hours  of  the  Printers,  and  devote  his  best  energies  to  obtain- 
ing orders  for  printing  and  similar  work  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  their  business.  The  Representative  will 
not  be  engaged  in  any  other  occupation  for  profit  or  which 
might  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  hereunder 
without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  Printers. 

4.  The  Representative  will  be  entitled  to  a  holiday 
of  (insert  nimiber  of  weeks)  on  full  pay  in  each  twelve 
calendar  months. 

5.  The  Representative's  remuneration  shall  be  : 

{a)  A  salary  at  the  rate  of  £    s.    d,  per  week  or 

month. 
(6)  And  a  commission  of per  cent,    on   his 

turnover, 
(c)  And  a  commission  of per  cent,  on  the 

net  profit  on  his  turnover. 


!ill 
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(The  difference  between  the  turnover  and  the 
gross  cost  of  the  turnover  as  shown  by  the 
Federation's  Cost-Finding  System  shall  be 
considered  '  net  profit.') 

or  (d)  And  a  commission  on  his  turnover  for  tbe 
production  of  magazines  or  periodicals  appear- 
ing weekly  or  at  longer  intervals  at  the  rate 
of per  cent. 

or  [e)  And  a  commission  on  the  turnover  with  customers 
in  Schedule  (A)  hereto,  at  the  rate  of per 

cent. 
(In  each  case  a  smaller  commission  than  on  jobbing  or 

ordinary  work.) 

And   a  commission   on    the   remainder  of   his 

turnover  of per  cent. 

6.  The  commission  account  shall  be  made  out  up  to 
and  as  soon  as  possible  after  (insert  date  of  termination 
of  the  Printer's  financial  year)  in  each  year,  and  shall  then 
be  payable.  Drawings  on  account  of  commission  may 
be  made  quarterly  with  the  consent  of  the  Printers. 

7.  'Turnover'  is  the  amount  debited  to  the  Repre- 
sentative's customers  from  which  all  discounts  and 
allowances  of  every  kind,  and  bad  and  doubtful  debts  at 
whatever  period  incurred,  have  been  deducted. 

8.  The  '  Representative's  customers '  are  those  on 
whom  the  Representative  calls  regularly,  and  whom  the 
Printers  have  agreed  are  the  Representative's  customers. 

9.  The  ordinary  out-of-pocket  traveUing  expenses  that 
the  Representative  incurs  whilst  calling  on  the  customers 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Printers. 

10.  On  the  termination  of  this  agreement  the  com- 
mission shall  be  paid  on  the  turnover  up  to  the  date  of 
such  termination,  and  in  addition  the  Representative 
shall  be  paid  the  commission  as  stated  in  Clause  5  on  all 
orders  from  his  customers  which  have  been  accepted 
by  the   Printers,   but  are  not  then  charged,  and  the 
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Representative  is  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  commission 
on  orders  received  from  his  customers  after  the  termina- 
tion of  this  agreement. 

{The  following  clause  may  be  used  if  the  Printers  give  to 
the  Representative  a  number  of  old  customers  in  their  own 
connection.)  * 

11.  In  consideration  of  the  Printers  allowing  the  Repre- 
sentative to  include  in  his  turnover  the  charges  to  customers 
mentioned  in  the  attached  Schedule  (B),  for  whom  the 
Printers  have  been  working  for  a  long  period,  or  customers 
added  to  Schedule  (B)  by  mutual  consent  during  the 
currency  of  this  agreement,  the  Representative  agrees 
that  at  the  termination  of  this  agreement  he  will  not  have 
business  relations  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  of  the 
persons  or  firms  mentioned  in  Schedule  (B)  for  a  period 
of  three  years  from  the  termination  of  this  agreement. 

12.  This  agreement  shall  be  terminable  by  either  party 
by  (one  or  three)  months'  previous  notice  in  writing  from 
the  end  of  any  month  (or  from  any  date). 

13.  Should  the  parties  to  this  agreement  be  unable  to 
agree  on  any  matter  arising  therefrom,  it  shall  be  referred 
to  a  single  arbitrator  to  be  mutually  agreed  on,  or,  fail- 
ing agreement,  to  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Master  Printers,  and  the 
decision  of  such  arbitrator  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(Signature  of  Printers)  

(Signature  of  Representative) 

(Witness)  

(Address)  

(Occupation)    

If  there  are  several  travellers,  their  work  should  be 
planned  as  far  as  possible  in  areas,  so  that  time  may  be 
saved  in  travelling  from  district  to  district ;   though  this 


ill 

ill 
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economy  is  often  impossible,  as  each  traveller  may  secure 
introductions  or  by  his  own  personal  connection  may 
open  new  accounts  outside  his  district.  Working  by 
areas  is  easier  in  country  travelling  than  when  several 
travellers  are  working  in  the  same  city. 

The  estimates  should  not  be  prepared  nor  prices  settled 
by  the  traveller,  as  he  can  scarcely  be  impartial  in  this 
matter.  Prices  should  be  worked  out  to  show  the  normal 
profit,  and  the  traveller  consulted  as  to  whether  he  can 
obtain  a  higher  price  ;  or  occasionally  it  may  be  necessary 
to  quote  slightly  lower.  The  efficient  traveller  should 
know  when  he  can  get  something  extra  to  compensate  for 
the  losses  that  must  occasionally  occur.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  traveUer  should  reaUse  the  costs  of  the  jobs,  and 
if  he  knows  the  costs  are  accurately  prepared,  and  reason- 
able profits  added,  he  will  have  more  courage  in  giving 
and  maintaining  prices. 


CHAPTER  VI 

% 

ESTIMATES  FOR  WORK 

In  the  printing  trade  the  majority  of  the  work  is  secured 
after  an  estimate  has  been  given  to  the  customer,  and 
the  charge  is,  therefore,  Hmited  to  the  price  quoted.  It 
is  essential  that  the  exact  work  required  to  be  done  should 
be  accurately  stated  in  the  estimate  form  used  in  preparing 
the  quotation,  and  in  the  written  quotation  given  to  the 
customer.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  to  be  incurred 
is  essential,  for  if  the  estimates  be  prepared  carelessly,  the 
printer  is  bound  to  suffer.  Should  a  mistake  be  made  and 
any  item  omitted,  his  price  will  be  lower  than  a  compet- 
ing quotation  accurately  prepared,  and  he  will  probably 
secure  the  order  and  make  a  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
mistake  be  in  his  own  favour  and  against  the  customer, 
he  will  probably  lose  the  order  and  the  possibility  of 
making  an  extra  profit.  It  should  be  the  endeavour  of 
every  printer  to  estimate  each  job  accurately,  so  that 
the  cost  sheet  coincides  with  the  estimate,  subject  to  the 
variations  in  efficiency  in  individual  workers  and  machines. 
The  methods  of  preparing  a  detailed  estimate  have  been 
fully  dealt  with  in  *  Estimating  for  Printers,'  but  the 
following  suggestions  affect  the  office  organisation,  and 
are,  therefore,  included  in  this  book. 

The  preparation  of  the  estimate  may  be  done  by  one 

person  in  the  office  or  by  the  overseers  in  the  works,  but 

in  either  case  the  details  of  the  work  and  the  hourly  rates, 

&c.,  must  be  clearly  understood,  and  a  uniform  method 
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adopted  for  all  departments.  When  the  estimating  is  done 
in  the  of&ce,  the  person  responsible  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  cost  clerk,  so  as  to  know  all  the  hourly 
rates,  and  have  a  complete  Hst  of  the  various  machines, 
and  their  sizes,  running  speeds,  outputs,  &c.  It  is  only 
when  an  estimator  thoroughly  understands  the  methods 
and  appliances  in  a  printing  office  and  their  capacity,  that 
he  can  intelligently  prepare  an  estimate,  and  by  comparing 
the  cost  sheets  with  his  estimate  he  will  gain  experience 
and  valuable  knowledge. 

When  an  enquiry  is  received,  the  exact  details  of  the 
job  must  be  written  down.     If  there  are  travellers,  and 
many  estimates,  a  printed  skeleton  similar  to  Form  No.  8, 
pages   58-9,  is  useful,   as  it  prevents  misunderstanding 
which  may  occur  when  information  is  given  verbally  to 
the  estimator,  and  the  omission  of  details  which  might  be 
overlooked.    This  form  would  have  to  be  modified  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  each  office.    An  estimate  card  similar 
to   Form  No.    9,   page   61,   should   be   made    out,    and 
the  consecutive  number  should  be  used  on  the  estimate 
form  and  also  on  the    quotation  to  the  customer.    These 
cards  should  be  filed  alphabetically  as  an  *  enquiry  *  until 
the    quotation   is   given,    and    then    transferred    to    the 
'  estimates  given  '  and  finally  to  the  '  estimates  accepted  * 
drawer  or  the  *  estimates  lost '  drawer.    The  cards  may 
be  filed  in  several  drawers  with  suitable  guide  cards,  and 
they  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  principal,  as  nothing  is 
overlooked.    He  can  see  in  the  enquiry  drawer  the  estimates 
asked  for,  and  if  they  are    in   arrears ;   the   '  estimates 
given '  is  a  series  of  follow-up  cards  on  which  he  can  note 
the  dates  he  or  the  traveller  has  seen  the  customer,  and 
finally  he  knows  his  success  or  failure  as  a  whole,  and  with 
an  individual  traveller  or  customer.    The   value  of  an 
estimate  should  be  entered  on  the  card,  and  the  number 
and  value  (actual  and  also    in  percentages)  of  estimates 
given,  accepted,  and  lost  can  easily  be  ascertained,  and  the 
value  of  a  traveller  or  a  customer  judged  accordingly. 
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PRINTED    ESTIMATE    FORMS 

A  printed  estimate  form  for  working  out  the  details 
should  always  be  used  even  for  small  jobs,  except  in  the 
case  of  work  for  which  there  is  a  standard  price  in  the  office, 
such  as  billheads,  visiting  cards,  &c.,  of  a  fixed  character, 
as  it  is  a  record  of  the  details  and  price,  and  prevents 
errors  and  misunderstanding.  The  form  must  vary  in 
each  of&ce,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  printed  skeleton  should 
cover  all  the  processes  in  the  works,  and  thus  help  to 
prevent  any  detail  being  overlooked.  Forms  Nos.  10-12, 
pages  62-67,  ^^  examples,  and  show  the  details  necessary 
for  certain  classes  of  work,  and  any  printer  who  has 
not  already  adopted  this  essential  safeguard  can  from 
these  suggestions  prepare  a  form  suitable  to  his  needs. 
Samples  of  paper,  &c.,  can  be  attached  to  the  form,  or 
inserted  if  it  be  in  the  form  of  an  envelope.  The  estimate 
forms  should  be  filed  vertically  in  numerical  order.  Any 
form  can  be  found  by  referring  to  the  estimate  cards  which 
are  filed  under  the  customer's  name.  A  quarto  or  foolscap 
folio  form  is  convenient,  and  they  can  be  filed  vertically 
in  drawers,  or  if  there  should  be  a  large  number  it  is 
simpler  to  place  them  on  their  side  on  shelves,  with  the 
top  bearing  the  number  to  the  front,  and  any  form,  old 
or  new,  can  be  found  instantly. 

QUOTATIONS   AND   STANDARD   CONDITIONS 

The  quotation  to  the  customer  should  state  clearly  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  done,  so  that  any  departure  from 
the  specification  can  be  charged  as  an  extra.  The  conditions 
as  to  discount,  length  of  credit,  and  payment  of  carriage 
should  be  included,  and  reference  made  to  the  standard 
trade  conditions,  which  should  be  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  estimate.  The  following  are  examples  of  suitable 
letters  which  express  clearly  the  amount  of  work  which 
is  included  in  the  estimate.  A  copy  of  the  letter  must 
be  retained  in  the  office,  and  if  this  be  attached  to  the 
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estimate  form,  it  is  convenient  for  future  reference,  as  the 
sample,  the  estimator's  details,  and  the  quotation  to  the 
customer  are  all  in  one  place. 

ESTIMATE  No.  2896. 

October  14,  191 8. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  following  quotation,  which  we 
hope  you  will  accept. 

LEDGER. 

Size,  Super  Royal,  five  quires. 

Paper,   Hand-made,   G.   Wilmot. 

Ruled  Double  Ledger  pattern.  Three  quires  one  account.  Two 
quires  two  accounts. 

Binding,  Paged,  full  bound  rough  calf  extra,  double  Russia  bands, 
laced,  lettering  pieces  back  and  front,  lettered  in  gold 
'  Ledger  3.' 

Index,  Loose,  one  letter,  ruled  feint  and  one  down  red,  linen- 
backed.     Full  bound  red  basil,  lettered  in  gold  *  Index  3., 

Price,  £         :         :         carriage  paid. 

Terms,  net  monthly. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  to-day's  cost  of  production,  and  on  the 
usual  trade  conditions  (which  are  given  overleaf). 

Should  any  wage  increase  be  agreed  by  the  Master  Printers'  Asso- 
ciation while  work  is  in  progress,  the  charges  will  be  adjusted,  on  any 
incompleted  portion  of  the  work,  to  meet  the  increased  cost,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Costing  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Drew  &  Son. 
Mr,  Wm.  Smith. 


ESTIMATE  No.  8643. 


November  10,  191 8. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  following  quotation,  which  we 
hope  you  will  accept. 

PRICE  LIST. 

Size,  Demy  4to,  80  pages,  frontispiece  and  cover. 

Paper  and  Printing,  64  pages  supercalendered  as  sample  *  A  ' 
printed  text  similar  to  your  present  catalogue.  i6  pages 
art  paper  as  sample  '  B  '  printed  half-tone  blocks  with  titles: 
Frontispiece  art  paper  as  sample  •  B, '  printed  from 
3-colour  blocks,  no  title.    Cover  printed  4  pages  in  deep  blue. 
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Make-up,  folded,  collated,  thread  sewn,  frontispiece  tipped  in, 

cover  drawn  on,  cnt  flush. 
Quantity,  5,000. 

Price,  ^        :        :        carriage  forward. 
Terms,  net  monthly. 
All  blocks  supphed  to  us. 

DeUvery  :  500  copies  six  days  after  final  proof  is  passed.     2,000 
daily  until  completed. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  to-day's  cost  of  production,  and  on  the 
usual  trade  conditions  (which  are  given  overleaf). 

Should  any  wage  increase  be  agreed  by  the  Master  Printers'  Asso- 
ciation while  work  is  in  progress,  the  charges  will  be  adjusted,  on  any 
incompleted  portion  of  the  work,  to  meet  the  increased  cost,  as  ascertained 
by  the  Costing  Committee  of  the  Association. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Drew  &  Son. 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith. 

The  standard  trade  conditions,  which  should  be  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  quotation  form,  are  as  follows  : 


STANDARD  CONDITIONS,   AND   RECOGNISED  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  PRINTING  TRADE. 

1.  Experimental  Orders. — Work  produced  in  an  experimental  way 
at  customer's  request  will  be  considered  an  order,  and  charged  for. 

2.  Proofs. — Author's  alterations  on  and  after  first  proof,  including 
alterations  in  style,  will  be  charged  extra,  ad  valorem.  No  responsibiUty 
will  be  accepted  for  errors  in  proof  passed  by  customer. 

3.  Customer's  Property. — Customer's  property  when  supplied  will 
be  held  entirely  at  customer's  risk,  as  regards  fire  or  other  unforeseen 
damage.  Every  care  will  be  taken  to  get  the  best  results  where 
materials  are  suppUed  by  customers,  but  responsibility  will  not  be 
accepted  for  imperfect  work  caused  by  defects  in  or  unsuitability  of 
materials  so  supplied. 

4.  Delivery. — Goods  will  be  delivered  when  completed. 

5.  Expedited  Delivery. — Should  deUvery  of  work  be  required 
sooner  than  the  normal  time  requisite  for  its  proper  production,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  freedom  from  defects,  but  reasonable  allow- 
ance must  be  made  by  customer  in  such  cases.  Should  the  delivery 
necessitate  overtime  being  worked,  or  other  additional  cost  being  incurred, 
a  charge  will  be  made  to  cover  the  enhanced  cost. 

6.  Quantity  Delivered. — Every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  deliver 
the  correct  quantity  ordered,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  producing 
exact  quantities,  estimates  are  conditional  upon  a  margin  of  5  per  cent, 
(in  colour  work  10  per  cent.)  being  allowed  for  overs  or  shortage,  the 
same  to  be  charged  for,  or  deducted,  pro  raid. 

7.  Claims. — Any  complaint  must  be  made  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
of  goods,  beyond  which  period  no  claim  can  be  entertained. 
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8.  Standing  Matter. — Lithc^graphic  work  will  be  effaced  from 
stones  and  type  distributed  immediately  after  the  order  is  executed, 
unless  rent  is  paid  for  use  of  stones  and  type. 

9.  Acceptance. — Unless  this  estimate  is  accepted  within  one  month 
of  the  date  on  which  it  is  given,  it  does  not  necessarily  hold  good. 

10.  Contracts. — Estimates  for  publications  are  given  upon  the 
condition  that  not  less  than  three  months'  notice  is  given  to  terminate 
the  contract  for  the  printing  of  monthly  publications,  and,  in  the  case 
of  weekly  pubUcations,  not  less  than  one  month's  notice. 

11.  Force  Majeure. — Every  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out  any 
contract  based  on  this  estimate,  but  the  due  performance  of  it  is  subject 
to  variation  or  cancellation  owing  to  an  Act  of  God,  War,  Strikes,  Lock- 
outs, Fire,  Flood,  Drought,  or  any  other  cause  beyond  control ;  or  owing 
to  inability  to  procure  materials  or  articles  except  at  enhanced  prices 
due  to  any  of  the  foregoing  causes. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  uncertainty  as 
to  price  of  material  and  wages  paid,  it  is  desirable  that 
special  clauses  should  be  inserted  to  allow  for  any  sudden 
and  unexpected  increase  in  the  cost.  This  difficulty  wiU 
probably  be  lessened  in  the  future,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  insert  the  clause,  or  put  a  time  limit  as  to  when  the 
estimate  can  be  accepted  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
future. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ORDER  SHEETS  OR  WORK  TICKETS 

The  careful  recording  of  an  order  in  the  office  and  accurate 
instructions  to  accompany  the  job  through  the  works  are 
essential  for  the  correct  carrying  out  of  the  work.  When 
an  order  is  received  from  a  customer,  it  should  not 
be  put  in  hand  unless  the  customer's  financial  position 
justifies  its  acceptance.  In  a  small  office,  or  one  deal- 
ing with  few  accounts,  the  financial  position  of  each 
customer  would  be  known  by  the  clerks  dealing  with  the 
work  ;  but  in  larger  ofiices,  particularly  when  there  are 
a  great  number  of  small  accounts,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  card  index  in  the  office,  to  which  the  travellers 
and  order  clerks  can  refer  before  putting  the  work  in  hand. 
The  card  should  show  the  name  and  address  of  the  customer, 
the  traveller  responsible  for  the  work,  the  route  conveying 
the  goods,  length  of  credit  and  settlement  terms,  and  the 
limit  of  credit  to  be  given  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  limit  of  credit  includes  the  amount  on  the  ledger 
as  well  as  all  the  work  in  hand.  If  the  credit  be  satis- 
factory, a  numbered  order  card  4  X  6,  or  3  X  5,  should  be 
made  out  showing  the  date,  customer's  name,  his  order 
number,  and  brief  details  of  the  job.  The  cards  should  be 
filed  alphabetically  in  a  drawer  under  customers'  names  ; 
and  if  one  customer  has  many  cards,  they  can  be  again 
sub-divided  into  classes  of  work,  e.g.  ledgers,  forms,  8vo. 
books,  &c.,  or  if  the  jobs  have  a  title  they  can  be  arranged 
alphabetically.  When  the  job  is  charged  up,  the  day 
book  folio  should  be  entered  on  the  card,  and  the  card 
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placed  in  the  '  dead '  drawer.  The  cards  are  much  more 
convenient  than  a  consecutively  numbered  order  book,  as 
only  live  cards  are  dealt  with,  and  when  a  customer  refers 
to  an  order,  whether  live  or  dead,  the  order  card  can  be 
instantly  found  and  the  corresponding  cost  sheets,  patterns, 
&c.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  out  in 
addition  and  file  in  the  office,  a  bag  or  envelope  the  same 
size  as  the  order  sheet,  in  which  can  be  placed  the  customer's 
order  and  any  subsequent  instructions,  a  manifold  copy 
of  the  estimate  and  any  correspondence,  and  a  sample  of 
the  paper,  &c.  When  the  job  is  completed  this  envelope 
with  the  cost  sheet  will  contain  all  the  information  for 
charging  the  job  and  any  extras  that  have  been  incurred, 
and  can  be  filed  away  finally  with  the  order  sheet,  cost 
sheet,  and  pattern  for  future  reference  in  case  the  job 
should  be  repeated. 

The  instructions  on  the  order  sheet  should  be  so  com- 
plete and  clear  that  any  one  who  works  on  the  job  can 
correctly  carry  out  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  should 
there  be  repeated  apphcations  to  the  office  for  further 
details  or  explanations,  it  is  a  proof  that  sufficient  care 
is  not  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  order  sheets,  and  that 
time  is  consequently  being  wasted.  If  a  job  comes  in 
regularly  each  week  or  month,  everyone  will  know  all  the 
details  of  size,  style,  delivery,  &c.,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  repeat  more  than  the  title  of  the  job ;  but  in  other  cases 
full  details  are  essential. 

The  form  of  order  sheet  that  is  most  suitable  for  an 
office  will  vary  in  many  ways  according  to  the  size  of 
the  works,  the  class  of  trade,  and  the  methods  in  vogue, 
and  in  large  offices  more  than  one  type  of  order  sheet  may 
be  useful  for  different  kinds  of  work.  A  printer  may 
decide  to  have  one  form  for  jobbing  work  and  another 
for  a  large  railway  contract,  or  big  jobs  that  take  some 
months  to  execute,  and  each  printer  must  decide  which 
form  is  most  suitable  for  his  business,  and  the  following 
suggestions  can  be  adopted  or  modified  accordingly.    The 
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most  useful  form  is  an  order  sheet  that  accompanies  the 
job  through  the  works.  It  must  bear  the  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  order  card  in  the  office,  the  customer's 
name,  and  working  instructions  for  each  department. 
The  dates  that  proofs  are  sent  out  and  returned  should  be 
recorded  on  it,  the  size,  quahty  and  number  of  reams  of 
paper  issued,  and  the  date  the  job  is  received  in  each  depart- 
ment. This  sheet  should  be  sent  to  the  warehouse  when 
goods  are  delivered  complete  or  in  parts,  and  the  date 
and  delivery  note  number  (and  the  quantities  if  part 
deliveries  are  made)  recorded  on  it.  When  the  job  is 
finished,  the  sheet  is  passed  to  the  office,  and  with 
the  cost  sheet  a  complete  history  of  the  job  is  obtained. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  enter  on  the 
order  sheet  the  total  cost  of  each  department  and  the  details 
of  the  charge.  The  day  book  can  be  posted  from  the 
order  sheet,  and  the  day  book  foHo  entered  on  it,  and  the 
sheet  should  be  filed  away  in  numerical  order,  with  the 
cost  sheet,  pattern,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  omit  charging 
a  job  to  a  customer,  as  if  the  order  sheet  be  lost  there  is 
always  the  order  card,  which  remains  in  the  Hve  drawer 
until  the  job  is  charged ;  and  in  an  office  with  the  costing 
system  there  is  in  addition  the  cost  sheet.  The  completed 
order  sheet  is  a  history  of  the  job.  A  pattern  is  attached, 
the  dates,  quantities,  and  dehvery  note  number  are  shown, 
and  consequently  the  signatures  of  the  recipient  can  be 
traced,  the  full  working  instructions,  and  the  costs  and 
charges ;  and  the  collection  of  all  these  facts  into  one  sheet 
is  of  great  value  when  putting  the  job  in  hand  again,  in 
proving  disputed  dehveries  or  charges,  &c. 

With  large  jobs  that  take  a  long  time  to  complete,  and 
may  be  in  work  in  several  departments  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  send  copies  of  the  order  sheets 
— ^which  can  be  manifolded  on  a  typewriter — to  each 
department.  The  overseer  will  then  always  have  his 
instructions  before  him,  and  can  plan  his  work  before  he 
receives  the  job.    In  the  case  of  job  work,  or  a  big  contract 
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with  many  small  jobs,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the 
usual  job  ticket,  and  in  addition  to  send  to  each  depart- 
ment manifolded  order  sheets  (either  by  hand  or  type- 
writer), giving  the  order  number,  customer's  name,  and 
brief  details  of  the  jobs.  The  orders  for  a  whole  day 
can  be  entered  in  suitable  colunms  on  one  sheet,  which 
will  be  useful  to  the  overseer  in  showing  the  work  that  is 
coming,  and  for  marking  ofE  the  jobs  he  has  completed. 

Some  printers  prefer  to  have  the  order  sheet  in  the  form 
of  an  envelope  or  bag,  instead  of  a  single  sheet,  so  that  it 
may  contain  patterns,  proofs,  &c.  This  necessitates  pulHng 
out  patterns,  &c.,  by  every  person  who  examines  them, 
whereas  a  pattern  pinned  to  an  order  sheet  is  easily  seen, 
and  for  simple  job  work  the  single  sheet  is  suitable. 

URGENT  ORDERS 

Work  that  is  urgent  and  is  to  have  priority  over  other 
work  can  be  shown  by  using  a  red  or  other  coloured  order 
sheet,  which  will  be  seen  even  when  placed  amongst  other 
sheets.  If  a  job  that  was  originally  a  normal  one,  and 
was  made  out  on  a  white  or  ordinary  order  sheet,  becomes 
urgent,  a  red  slip  of  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  head 
of  the  order  sheet,  so  that  it  projects  two  or  three  inches, 
and  thus  it  becomes  a  red  order  sheet  and  secures  priority. 
Urgent  orders  often  need  following  closely  by  the  order 
clerk,  so  that  they  may  be  delivered  at  the  agreed  time. 
A  slip  (card  index  size)  can  be  made  out  for  such  orders, 
bearing  the  customer's  name,  the  order  number,  and  the 
date  the  work  should  leave  each  department.  If  necessary, 
manifold  copies  of  these  follow-up  slips  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  each  foreman,  so  that  he  may  know  when  and  what 
urgent  jobs  are  coming,  and  prepare  his  machines  and 
material.  These  dates  should  be  written  on  the  work 
ticket  in  a  space  printed  '  to  be  completed  by  the  depart- 
ment on,'  and  below  the  number  or  name  of  each 
department,  and  the  overseer  can  then  notify  the  office  if 
at  any  time  he  is  unable  to  complete  at  the  desired  time. 
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A  card  index  file  with  guide  cards  printed  i  to  31  to  repre- 
sent the  days  of  the  month  should  be  kept  in  the  office, 
and  the  follow-up  slips  placed  in  the  date  of  the  first 
operation,  and  moved  forward  to  the  next  date  as  each 
process  is  completed.  The  order  clerk  can  take  round 
the  works  a  batch  of  cards  a  day  or  two  in  advance,  and 
easily  find  out  the  position  of  all  the  urgent  jobs,  and  thus 
avoid  breaking  promises  for  delivery.  The  position  of  any 
job  can  always  be  found  in  an  office  that  has  installed 
the  Federation  Costing  System,  as  the  cost  sheets  show 
in  the  afternoon  the  work  done  and  the  last  process  up  to 
the  previous  evening.  The  possibihty  of  obtaining  this 
information  immediately  is  an  enormous  boon,  particularly 
in  large  offices  or  where  frequent  enquiries  are  received 
about  work  in  hand. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  no  materials  are  issued  for  a 
job  in  excess  of  the  correct  amount,  and  in  case  of  any 
spoilage  or  shortage  no  materials  should  be  used  or  work 
done  without  the. issue  of  a  special  spoilage  work  ticket, 
so  that  the  cost  incurred  may  be  known.  If  the  cost  of 
making  good  the  spoilage  should  be  entered  on  the  original 
work  ticket,  the  costs  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
estimate,  nor  can  extras  be  detected  which  ought  to  be 
charged  to  the  customer.  If,  owing  to  careless  reading, 
part  of  a  job  should  be  spoiled,  a  spoilage  ticket  charged 
against  the  composing  room  shows  clearly  the  loss  incurred, 
and  the  paper  and  machine  departments  receive  their  fair 
credit  for  the  extra  material  and  labour  involved.  An 
invoice  should  be  made  out  and  passed  by  the  overseer 
of  the  department  at  fault ;  it  is  an  object-lesson,  and 
the  percentages  of  spoilage  to  turnover  can  be  compared 
in  each  department  year  by  year  if  the  purchases  are 
analysed  as  suggested  elsewhere. 

The  following  order  sheets  are  given  as  examples  of 
some  in  use,  and  show  how  different  offices  need  to  vary 
the  details,  &c.,  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  DAY  BOOKS,  DELIVERY  BOOKS,  ETC. 

In  many  printing  ofi&ces  the  value  of  each  delivery  is  small, 
and  any  saving  that  can  be  made  in  the  numerous  detailed 
entries  required  to  prove  delivery  and  charge  the  goods 
correctly  is  of  importance  and  value.  The  class  of  goods 
deUvered,  whether  from  stock  or  made  to  order,  and  if 
the  latter,  whether  delivered  in  one  or  several  consign- 
ments— all  aflEect  the  method  to  be  adopted,  and  a  printer 
may  find  it  advisable  to  have  more  than  one  system  for 
use  in  different  sections  of  his  business. 

One  absolutely  essential  rule  is  that  no  goods  may 
leave  the  premises  without  a  written  record  being  made, 
as  otherwise  the  goods  may  not  be  charged  or  the  customer 
may  dispute  the  delivery  of  them,  and  unless  a  proper 
delivery  note  has  been  made  out  the  printer  would  have 
no  proof  of  deHvery.  A  counterfoil  deUvery  book  is 
objectionable,  as  it  requires  the  details  to  be  written  twice 
or  thrice,  which  leads  to  error  and  loss  of  time.  If  a  form 
similar  to  No.  i8,  page  83,  be  adopted,  one  writing 
answers  three  purposes,  viz.  (1)  an  office  record,  (2)  a 
deHvery  note,  and  (3)  a  receipt  from  the  customer.  The 
printed  forms  should  be  made  up  in  books,  perforated  and 
double  numbered,  and  interleaved  with  plain  paper,  num- 
bered in  dupHcate,  and  when  used  a  carbon  sheet  should 
be  placed  between  the  two  leaves.  When  the  goods  are 
delivered,  the  customer  should  sign  and  return  the  per- 
forated coimterfoil,  which  should  be  pasted  in  the  delivery 
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book  or  filed  numerically  for  reference  in  case  there  should 
be  a  dispute  as  to  the  quantities  delivered.  Usually  the 
invoice  cannot  be  made  out  when  the  goods  are  delivered, 
as  the  costs  must  be  collated  and  extras  charged  up.  If, 
however,  the  goods  are  ready-made  and  of  fixed  prices, 
such  as  stationery,  books,  &c.,  the  invoice  can  be  made 
out  at  the  same  time  as  the  deUvery  note,  by  adding  another 
sheet  printed  as  Form  No.  19,  page  85,  in  front  of 
Form  No.  18.  The  rate  column  and  the  cash  columns 
together  must  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  receipt  counterfoil 
in  the  second  form.  A  short  piece  of  carbon,  which  is 
only  as  wide  as  the  quantity  and  description  columns, 
is  placed  between  the  first  form  or  invoice  and  the  second 
form  or  delivery  note,  and  a  carbon  of  the  full  width 
between  the  delivery  note  and  plain  interleaving  paper. 
By  this  means  the  rate  and  cash  columns  only  appear  on 
the  invoice  and  ofl&ce  record.  Another  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  if  there  be  a  large  amount  of  work  delivered 
from  stock,  a  fourth  sheet  may  be  added  to  serve  as  a  work 
ticket  or  order  form  for  the  works  or  stock  room,  and 
in  this  way  one  writing  produces  (i)  a  priced  invoice, 

(2)  a  detailed  delivery  note  with  counterfoil  receipt  form, 

(3)  detailed  instructions  (with  or  without  prices)  for  the 
stock-keeper  to  look  out  the  goods,  and  (4)  a  permanent 
office  record  of  the  order,  which  also  serves  as  a  day  book. 
It  also  has  the  advantage  that  all  the  entries  are  identical. 
The  entries  can  be  made  with  a  hard  indelible  pencil,  or 
in  ink  with  a  stiff  manifolding  pen.  The  entries  can  be 
made  by  a  typewriter  if  a  billing  machine  be  used,  or  an 
ordinary  typewriter  if  loose  leaves  instead  of  a  book  be 
adopted.  In  the  latter  case  the  leaves  and  carbons  can  be 
put  together  and  knocked  up  to  register  by  the  typist ; 
or  the  leaves  can  be  gathered  and  padded  at  head  in  the 
binding  room.  The  carbon  can  be  inserted  in  the  three 
or  four  leaves,  and  they  can  then  be  ripped  off  by  the 
t5^ist,  and  the  forms  will  register  without  any  trouble. 
This  method  saves  the  time  of  the  typist.    When  this 
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loose  leaf  method  is  employed,  the  last  or  day  book  leaf 
should  be  punched  with  holes  so  as  to  fit  some  binding, 
in  order  that  the  leaves  may  be  kept  in  numerical  order 
for  posting  to  the  ledger.  The  items  would  be  posted  to 
the  ledger  direct  from  the  last  sheet,  which  is  not  per- 
forated and  remains  in  the  book.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
total  sales,  for  posting  to  the  sales  account  in  the  ledger, 
a  summary  of  the  items  must  be  made. 

MANIFOLD   INVOICES  AND   DAY   BOOKS 

The  ordinary  printing  job  must  be  charged  up  in  a  day 
book  when  it  is  completed,  and  in  this  case  a  manifold  book, 
as  suggested  above,  with  an  invoice  form  printed  and 
numbered,  can  be  manifolded  on  to  plain  paper,  and  thus 
the  invoice  and  day  book  are  written  at  one  time,  and 
must  be  identical.  An  ordinary  day  book  of  foho  size  has, 
however,  many  advantages,  and  if  a  book  posting  type- 
writer be  used  similar  to  the  Elliott  Fisher  machine,  the 
invoice  and  day  book  can  be  typed  together.  In  this  case, 
in  order  to  save  space  in  the  day  book,  it  is  better  that 
the  invoice  should  be  printed — John  Drew  &  Son  sold  to 
the  customer,  instead  of  putting  the  customer's  name 
first.  The  order  numbers  and  date  must  be  so  typed  that 
they  do  not  encroach  on  the  cash  columns  in  the  day 
book.  The  day  book  must  be  ruled  to  correspond  with 
the  invoice. 

Credit  entries  can  be  entered  at  the  end  of  the  day  book, 
so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  special  credit  day 
book.  If  there  are  separate  ledgers  for  different  classes  of 
work,  e.g.  Town,  Country,  Newspaper,  Advertising,  &c., 
it  is  desirable  to  have  separate  day  books  for  each  class  of 
customer.  This  simpHfies  the  work  of  posting  to  accounts 
in  the  ledger,  and  also  checking  and  balancing  the  books. 

If  there  should  be  a  large  amount  of  invoicing,  there 
is  an  additional  advantage  in  using  a  book-posting  type- 
writer for  a  bound  day  book,  or  an  ordinary  typewriting 
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machine  for  a  loose  leaf  day  book.  Small  adding 
mechanisms  can  be  attached  to  the  machine  which  will 
add  the  amount  of  each  invoice  separately,  and  also  the 
total  of  the  day  book  as  shown  in  the  outer  column. 
Whether  this  method  be  suitable  must  be  decided  in  each 
case  by  forming  an  estimate  of  the  clerk's  time  saved,  at 
the  proper  hourly  rate,  and  then  comparing  it  with  15  per 
cent,  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  special  machinery 
to  cover  interest  and  depreciation.  , 


LABOUR   SAVING   APPLIANCES 

An  adding  and  calculating  machine,  similar  to  the 
Burroughs  or  Comptometer  is  a  labour-saving  appHance 
which  is  very  useful  in  an  office,  and  can  be  used  for  totalUng 
all  books  and  invoices,  wages  sheets  and  cost  dockets.  As 
the  machine  will  also  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  it  can 
be  used  for  checking  extensions  on  invoices,  discounts,  &c. 

The  clerks  should  be  suppUed  with  ready  reckoners, 
both  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  special  reckoners  for  paper, 
wages  calculations,  &c.,  and  a  special  paper  sHde  rule  for 
calculating  equivalent  weights,  &c.,  is  a  great  advantage. 
Enquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  best  forms  of  ready 
reckoners  that  are  available  for  the  particular  work  in  the 
office. 

In  offices  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  customers, 
and  accounts,  invoices,  &c.,  are  sent  out  frequently,  an 
Addressograph  machine  is  of  great  value.  Addresses  are 
arranged  on  small  tablets,  and  a  whole  Hst  can  be  run 
off  in  series,  or  particular  names  can  be  picked  out  and 
any  number  of  the  same  address  can  be  printed.  A 
machine  of  this  character  is  useful  for  addressing  labels 
for  packages,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PURCHASING    GOODS 

In  a  small  business,  or  one  of  moderate  size,  the  whole  of 
the  buying  of  goods  of  all  kinds  would  probably  be  done 
by  the  principal;  but  as  the  business  grows  in  size  and 
complexity,  some  or  all  of  the  purchasing  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  works  manager,  or  a  buyer,  or  in  some  cases 
to  the  heads  of  departments.  If  the  buying  be  done  by 
anyone  but  the  principal,  it  would  be  well,  when  engaging 
the  man,  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  any  *  presents  ' 
or  Christmas  gifts  he  may  receive  from  any  firm  or  any 
employee  of  a  firm  from  whom  the  printer  purchases  goods. 
It  should  be  made  clear  on  his  engagement  that  the 
acceptance  of  any  such  gift,  unless  he  has  first  received 
his  principal's  consent,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  bribe,  and 
may  lead  to  his  dismissal.  The  principal  can  then  give 
his  consent  to  a  box  of  cigars  or  similar  gifts  at  Christmas, 
if  he  thinks  well ;  and  he  can  also  inform  the  firms  from 
whom  he  buys  that  he  objects  to  any  gifts  unless  they 
are  made  with  his  knowledge.  The  influencing  of  buyers 
by  means  of  gifts  is  a  curse  to  any  trade,  and  a  printer 
should  do  all  he  can  to  stop  this  abuse  in  his  own 
business. 

Whoever  may  be  authorised  to  order  goods,  he  should 
always  do  so  in  writing,  so  as  to  prevent  errors,  and  to 
keep  correct  records  of  all  transactions.  The  order  forms 
should  be  bound  in  book  form,  interleaved  with  plain 
paper,  double  numbered,  and  a  carbon  sheet  inserted  when 
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the  order  is  made  out.  The  letter  or  number  of  the  depart- 
ment for  which  the  goods  are  required  should  be  written 
or  printed  above  the  order  number,  which  will  save  time 
and  prevent  confusion  when  the  goods  arrive  and  the 
invoice  is  received.  A  suitable  form  for  an  order  book 
is  shown  in  Forms  Nos.  21  and  22,  pages  90  and  91. 

The  page  facing  the  order  form  can  be  used  for  recording 
the  date,  price,  and  quantities  of  complete  or  part  deliveries, 
and  if  desirable,  suitable  headings  and  columns  should  be 
printed  thereon.  This  is  a  great  advantage  when  deliveries 
are  spread  over  a  long  period,  and  a  note  can  also  be  made 
of  any  promises  of  deHvery  that  may  be  made  by  the 
manufacturer.  A  memorandum  can  be  made  of  the  date 
on  which  the  invoice  is  passed  as  correct,  and  so  avoid 
the  possibility  of  passing  two  invoices  for  the  same  items. 
The  name  of  the  customer  or  work  ticket  number  can  also 
be  entered  if  the  goods  are  ordered  for  a  special  purpose. 

Some  firms  attach  a  perforated  coimterfoil  to  the  order, 
printed  with  a  statement  to  the  following  effect,  though 
this  is  hardly  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  when 
working  under  normal  conditions. 

To  Messrs.  John  Drew  &  Son.  No ?.?^T. 

*  We  have  received  your  order  numbered  as  above,  and 

*ii  J  1*         j.t.  J  'J  (the  date  fMntioned) 

will  dehver  the  goods  required  on..; 19 

Signature 

CHECKING  GOODS  ON  ARRIVAL 

If  the  orders  are  placed  by  the  office  and  not  by  the 
departments,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  triplicate  copy — 
from  which  the  prices  can  be  omitted  if  desirable  by  using 
a  short  carbon  or  short  leaf  for  the  tripHcate — ^which  should 
be  given  to  the  goods  receiving  clerk  for  the  whole  works, 
or  the  head  of  the  department,  so  that  he  may  know 
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what  goods  he  is  to  receive.  When  the  goods  arrive, 
the  person  responsible  should  check  the  quantities,  &c., 
with  the  tripUcate  order,  sign  and  date  it,  and  return  it 
to  the  office,  where  it  should  be  attached  to  the  invoice,  or 
the  buyer  should  initial  the  invoice  and  file  the  tnphcate 
order  form  in  case  of  some  enquiry  as  to  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  businesses  of  moderate  size,  not  to  use  a 
tripUcate  form,  but  to  send  the  manufacturer's  invoice  to 
the  head  of  thp  department,  to  be  used  for  checkmg  the 
goods  for  quantity,  quaUty,  and  price.  Whichever  way 
is  adopted,  it  is  well  to  have  a  rubber  stamp  with  the 
following  details  placed  on  each  invoice  : 

Department  No.  {or  name) 

Quantity  and  QuaUty  

Price    

Extension • ' 

Approved 

The  person  buying  should  place  his  initials  after  the 
price  if  it  be  correct,  and   also  the  number  or  name  of 
the  department  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  debited; 
the  person  actually  counting  the  goods  and  checkmg  the 
quah^y  should  initial  that  Une,  a  clerk  should  check  the 
extensions  and  additions,  and  the  initials  of  the  pnncipal 
or  works  manager  or  buyer  would  give  his  approval  for 
posting  in  the  bought  journal  and  ultimate  Payment.    It 
isbetter  that  all  extensions  and  additions  should  be  checked 
by  a  clerk  rather  than  by  an  overseer,  as  the  time  of  the 
latter  can  be  better  occupied  than  by  doing  routine  clenca 
work,  and  by  collecting  the  invoices  weekly  a  clerk  wdl 
do  the  checking  much  more  quickly,  and  can  present  the 
week's  invoices  in  a  batch  fastened  together  for  the  approval 
of  the  principal. 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  desirable  for  invoices 
to  be  passed  into  the  works,  and  it  may  be   necessary. 
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particularly  in  large  works,  for  the  person  receiving  the 
goods  to  keep  a  '  goods  received  '  book,  into  which  details 
should  be  entered  of  goods  he  receives.  The  book  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  office,  or  it  should  be  manifolded  and 
a  dupHcate  sent  to  the  of&ce  daily,  and  compared  with  the 
invoices  and  order  book.  Suitable  ruling  for  this  book 
is  as  follows : 


GOODS  RECEIVED  BOOK. 


Date. 


Name  of 
Consignor. 


Quantity. 


Details  of 
Goods. 


Weight, 
or  No.  of 
Reams,  Ac 


Checked 
by. 


Sent  to 
Dept.  No. 


Form  No.  23. 


DISCOUNTS 


All  possible  advantage  should  be  taken  of  settlement 
discounts  for  prompt  payment,  though  this  may  often  be 
impossible  if  the  capital  be  Umited  and  long  credit  be  given 
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to  the  customers.  A  printer  should,  however,  realise  the 
high  prices  he  pays  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  prefers 
a  three  months*  account  net  to  a  prompt  monthly  account 
5  per  cent.  As  in  the  quarterly  account  he  would  obtain 
on  the  average  about  two  months'  extra  credit,  he  is 
really  sacrificing  a  sum  equal  to  between  20  per  cent, 
and  30  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  goods, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  few  weeks  of  extra  credit.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  bad  finance,  and  should  be  avoided 
if  at  all  possible. 

In  some  branches  of  trade  there  is  little  or  no  discount 
given,  whereas  in  others  it  may  be  a  considerable  sum ;  and 
if  these  accounts  be  treated  as  part  of  the  general  interest 
and  discount  account  of  the  business,  all  the  departments 
take  a  share  of  the  discounts,  though  they  may  really 
belong  to  only  one  or  two  specific  departments.  To 
obviate  this,  the  order  form  may  request  that  *  All  settle- 
ment and  other  discounts  should  be  deducted  from  the 
invoice.'  The  departments  would  then  be  debited  with 
the  net  cost  of  any  goods  they  buy,  and  would  receive 
the  full  advantage  of  any  discounts  thereon.  Should  the 
manufacturers  object  to  deducting  settlement  discounts 
from  each  invoice,  the  correction  can  be  made  by  the 
printer. 

Invoices  for  plant  should  be  passed  to  '  Plant,'  and  if,  as 
is  recommended  in  another  chapter,  separate  plant  accounts 
are  kept  for  each  department,  each  invoice  should  also  be 
marked  with  the  departmental  number,  so  that  the  correct 
account  may  be  debited  with  the  purchase.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  repairs  to  and  the  maintenance  of  plant  are 
debited  to  the  working  expenses  of  the  department  and 
not  to  plant.  Only  new  machinery  is  plant ;  the  purchase 
of  new  parts  to  replace  worn  ones  or  the  overhaul  of  an 
old  machine  is  part  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  business. 
A  careful  auditor  would  watch  details  of  this  character 
and  prevent  them  from  being  wrongly  treated. 
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CHECKING    AND    POSTING   INVOICES 

The  invoices  when  passed  for  payment  by  the  principal 
should  be  collected  weekly  or  monthly,  those  from  each 
manufacturer  placed  together,  and  the  whole  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  the  invoices 
weekly,  as  if  they  are  left  to  the  end  of  the  month  it  adds 
to  the  rush  of  work  at  the  busy  period.  The  seller's  name 
and  amount  of  each  invoice  should  be  entered  in  the  bought 
journal.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  a  record  of  the  purchases 
for  each  department  for  purposes  of  investigation  and 
comparison.  This  analysis  can  best  be  effected  in  the 
bought  journal,  and  on  the  page  facing  the  entry,  columns 
should  be  ruled  for  the  number  of  departments  or  groups 
into  which  the  purchases  are  sub-divided,  such  as  Paper, 
Machine  Room,  Binding  Room,  &c. ;  and  the  total  of  these 
analysis  columns  debited  to  a  materials  account  in  the 
bought  ledger.  Alternatively,  a  separate  analysis  book 
can  be  used,  into  which  the  items  are  entered  that  have 
been  entered  in  the  bought  journal.  This  method  requires 
an  entry  for  each  invoice  in  the  bought  journal,  and  a  corre- 
sponding posting  to  the  account  in  the  bought  ledger. 
Another  method,  which  saves  a  considerable  number  of 
entries,  is  to  gather  all  the  invoices  from  a  manufacturer, 
and  to  check  them  with  his  statement,  and  to  mark  on  it 
the  total  amount  that  is  to  be  debited  to  each  department. 
Only  one  entry,  which  is  the  total  of  the  statement,  is  then 
made  in  the  bought  journal  and  ledger,  and  the  analysis 
consists  of  one  or  more  entries  according  to  the  number 
of  departments  concerned.  This  method  may  reduce  the 
postings  to  a  twentieth  part  if  there  are  many  invoices 
in  each  month.  The  statements  and  invoices  must  be 
carefully  filed  for  reference,  as  they  are  not  entered  in 
the  books  in  detail,  and  the  auditor  may  wish  to  check  the 
invoices  with  the  statement,  and  the  statement  with 
the  bought  journal,  while  the  papers  are  all  collected 
together. 
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The  further  analysis  of  the  purchases  into  different 
groups  in  each  department  can  be  made  by  using  an  ana- 
lysis sub-number  or  letter  in  addition  to  the  departmental 
number.    The  grouping  of  the  purchases  which  are  included 
under  general  expenses  is  particularly  useful,  as  waste  or 
extravagance  may  be  checked  and  economies  made  by 
comparing  the  purchases  in  various  years,  and  any  com- 
parison can  be  more  easily  made  if  the  total  purchases  for 
each  group  are  regularly  prepared,  than  if  the  invoices 
for  certain  items  are  collected  at  various  periods,  and 
there  is  no  certainty  that  some  invoices  or  odd  purchases 
have  not  been  overlooked.     In  times  of  war  or  changing 
conditions  this  analysis  is  of  great  use  in  enabhng  a  printer 
with  Uttle  trouble  to  trace  the  source  of  his  supplies  over 
a  period  of  years,  or  to  know  the  amount  of  any  class  of 
goods  purchased,  and  much  time  will  thereby  be  saved. 
If  the  analysis  of  purchases  should  be  adopted  in  a  large 
business,  each  invoice  should  be  passed  with  its  depart- 
mental and  group  number  or  letter,  thus :    2/4  or  2/7, 
or  2 /D  or  2/G.    A  special  analysis  book  should  be  kept 
with  sections  for  each  department  or  class  of  expenditure, 
and  columns  headed  with  the  letter  or  number  of  each 
group.    When  a  batch  of  invoices  has  been  entered  in  the 
bought  journal  they   should  be  entered  in  the  analysis 
book,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  being  entered  on  the 
left-hand  side,  and  the  amount  of  the  invoice  in  the  correct 
analysis  column.    The  book  should  be  totalled  monthly 
and  compared  with  the  bought  journal  to  see  that  no 
error  has  been  made.    The  purchases  can  be  analysed  in 
any  manner  the  printer  thinks  suitable,  and  in  more  or 
less  detail  according  to  circumstances.     The  following  are 
some  typical  and  suitable  headings  for  two  departments. 
General  Expenses,— Rent,  rates  and  taxes,  coal,  gas, 
electricity,  repairs  to  building,  repairs  to  electric  Hght- 
ing,  fire  insurance,  accident  insurance,  stamps,  telephones, 
stationery,  sundries,  &c. 
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Machine  Department. — Black  ink,   coloured  ink,  rags, 
roller  composition,  lye  and  turps,  oil,  sundries. 

The  cost  of  repairs  to  machinery  is  sometimes  a  pur- 
chase when  it  is  done  by  an  outside  engineer,  and  sometimes 
a  house  job  when  it  is  carried  out  by  an  engineer  on  the 
premises.  In  either  case  the  expense  should  be  debited 
to  the  department  to  which  the  machine  belongs,  and 
the  engineer  on  the  premises  should  make  a  daily  docket 
of  his  work  and  the  materials  he  uses,  so  that  they  may 
be  correctly  charged  and  the  expense  correctly  allocated 
at  the  end  of  the  year  on  Form  i  of  the  Costing  System. 
The  materials  can  be  grouped  imder  the  heading  '  Materials ' 
or  under  *  Chargeable  materials '  and  '  Non-chargeable 
materials,'  each  with  its  own  analysis,  or  under  the  heads 
of  the  departments.  It  is  manifestly  incorrect  that  an 
engineer  in  the  works  should  be  treated  as  a  general 
expense  on  the  whole  business,  as  in  this  case  a  composing 
room  with  no  machinery  might  pay  as  much  of  the 
engineer's  expense  as  the  machine  room,  where  the  bulk 
of  his  time  is  spent.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable 
to  examine  the  incidence  of  repairs  still  further,  and  to 
know  which  machines  require  the  greatest  amount  of  atten- 
tion. All  the  important  machines  should  be  numbered, 
and  this  number  should  be  entered  on  the  engineer's  daily 
docket.  The  cost  clerk  should  keep  a  simple  machine 
ledger  with  a  page  for  each  machine,  and  debit  the  proper 
account  with  the  value  of  labour  and  materials  involved. 
The  printer  can  then  know  accurately  which  type  of 
machhie  is  most  economical  owing  to  its  low  expense 
for  repairs,  and  when  a  machine  should  be  turned  out 
because  of  time  lost  and  expense  incurred  by  constant 
breakdowns. 

FILING   INVOICES 

Invoices  should  be  filed  vertically  in  order  of  date  in 
folders,   each   containing  the  invoices  from   one   manu- 
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facturer  and  bearing  his  name  on  the  folder.  The  last 
invoice  should  be  placed  on  top,  so  as  to  be  seen  when  the 
folder  is  opened.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  have  a  folder 
for  accounts  in  which  there  wiU  probably  be  only  one  or 
two  invoices,  and  these  small  accounts  can  all  be  placed 
in  alphabetical  order  in  a  miscellaneous  folder,  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
folders  can  be  of  large  post  quarto  or  foolscap  foHo  size, 
and  should  be  filed  vertically  in  drawers  with  suitable 
guide  cards.  As  the  drawers  and  folders  fill  up,  the  invoices 
for  a  previous  period  of  six  or  twelve  months  should  be 
taken  out,  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  bound  in  some 
simple  manner  by  wire  staples  or  by  padding.  This 
system  is  very  much  more  efficient  than  the  old  and  dusty 
method  of  placing  invoices  on  a  wire  file,  or  in  the  trouble- 
some and  bulky  guard  book  in  which  the  invoices  are 
pasted  away.  By  fihng  the  paper  as  suggested,  any  paper 
can  be  foimd  in  a  few  seconds,  clean  and  convenient  for 
handling,  and  much  time  is  thus  saved. 

Papers  made  to  order  should  be  carefully  examined 
for  quahty,  and  several  reams  weighed.  If  the  paper  be 
regularly  ordered,  it  is  well  to  keep,  as  a  standard,  speci- 
men sheets  of  the  original  making,  as  there  may  be  a 
slight  deterioration  in  each  making  so  sUght  as  to  escape 
detection,  or  certainly  not  sufficient  to  justify  rejection ; 
but  if  the  sUght  deterioration  should  occur  in  each  of 
several  makings,  the  last  would  be  very  inferior  to  the 
original.  Such  deterioration  would  be  prevented  if  each 
order  were  placed  on  the  original  sample  or  comparisons 
were  always  made  with  it. 


PAPER  LEDGER 


One  of  the  difficulties  that  a  printer  always  meets  is 
to  keep  a  sufficient  stock  of  the  difEerent  varieties  of 
paper  and  sundry  materials  he  requires  without  burdening 
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himself  with  too  heavy  a  stock,  and  filling  his  shelves 
with  unsaleable  oddments.  The  problem  is  increased  when 
he  is  far  from  a  large  city  and  his  sources  of  supply,  and 
imless  his  business  is  small  he  will  find  that  some  form 
of  stock  ledger  in  which  the  receipts  and  issues  of  material 
are  entered  will  add  considerably  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
business.  The  paper  ledger  should  be  on  the  loose  leaf 
principle,  and  some  cheap  form  of  binder  will  answer  the 
purpose.  A  sheet  should  be  kept  for  each  quality  and 
size  of  paper  that  is  used  in  large  quantities,  e.g.  cream  laid 
large  post  i8  lb.,  ditto  21  lb.,  and  separate  sheets  for 
the  same  size  and  weight,  but  of  a  different  price.  A 
suitable  pattern  is  shown  in  Form  No.  24,  page  loi. 
The  amoimt  of  paper  should  be  entered  in  the  respective 
columns  when  it  is  ordered,  received,  or  issued  to  the  printer. 
For  the  papers  that  are  little  used  a  sheet  can  be  ruled 
with  several  accounts  on  the  same  page,  and  kept  for 
various  cream  laids,  or  cream  woves  or  printings.  The 
leaves  should  be  grouped  according  to  class,  e.g.  cream 
laid,  printings,  tinted,  &c.,  and  in  the  front  of  each  group 
an  index  leaf  with  a  projecting  tab  should  be  placed.  On 
the  index  sheet  the  papers  should  be  grouped  under  sizes, 
and  the  weight  and  price  and  foUo  of  the  page  given. 
This  method  is  convenient,  as  an  order  clerk  by  turning 
up  the  index  sheet  of  a  class  of  paper  sees  at  a  glance  the 
weights  and  prices  of  papers  of  the  size  he  requires,  and 
by  turning  to  the  account  he  will  find  exactly  how  much 
is  in  stock. 

When  an  order  is  received  requiring  a  large  amount 
of  paper  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  pencil  note  of  the  order 
in  the  ledger,  and  if  another  job  should  be  received,  the 
ledger  would  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  stock  had  akeady 
been  allocated  to  the  first  job,  and  thus  prevent  two  jobs 
reaching  the  machine  room  at  the  same  time  when  the 
stock  was  insufl&cient  for  both.  If  a  small  amount  of 
paper  is  bought  in  specially  for  an  order,  there  is  no  need 
to  make  an  entry  in  the  paper  ledger,  as  the  details  will 
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appear  on  the  work  ticket,  which  can  be  referred  to  if  the 
order  should  be  repeated. 

A  Umit  of  maximum  and  minimum  stocks  should  be 
fixed  for  the  papers  that  are  regularly  used,  and  the  Hmits 
entered  at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  and  when  the  stock  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  a  fresh  supply  should  be  ordered. 
Before  re-ordering,  it  is  well  to  balance  the  stock  with 
the  paper  ledger,  and  make  any  adjustment  for  errors  or 
paper  used  for  proofs,  &c.  The  paper  ledger  can  be  kept 
in  the  office,  where  it  is  convenient  for  the  principal  and 
order  clerks  to  refer  to,  or  with  a  large  stock  and  a  com- 
petent warehouseman  it  may  be  kept  by  him,  and  it  is 
of  great  help  to  him  in  using  up  oddments  and  finding 
exactly  where  all  his  stock  is  placed. 

Some  printers  may  thmk  that  this  ledger  entails  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  work,  but  printers  who  have 
adopted  it  reaUse  its  great  advantages.    The  accumula- 
tion of  stock  that  is  unsaleable  can  be  traced  at  once,  as 
there  will  be  no  entries  of  any  issues,  and  efforts  must  be 
made  to  clear  out  such  stock.    The  total  consumption  per 
annum  in  each  class  of  paper  is  shown,  so  that  the  principal 
can  judge  if  the  sales  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  special  making 
instead  of  buying  from  stock,  and  so  buy  more  cheaply. 
Another  great  advantage  is  that  at  stocktaking  much 
tune  and  labour  is  saved.    During  the  weeks  before  stock- 
taking the  ledger  should  be  compared  with  the  stock  to 
see  if  there  are  any  inaccuracies,  and  at  the  stocktaking 
period  a  space  of  two  or  three  Hues  should  be  left  for 
balancing,  and  the  issues,  &c.,  continued  below.    When 
convenient,  a  clerk  can  balance  the  paper  ledger  Hke  an 
ordinary  ledger,  and  copy  on  to  the  stock  sheets  the  balances 
in  hand,  and  thus  avoid  the  difficult  process  of  counting 
the  whole  of  the  stock  on  a  particular  day.    The  stock 
ledger  would  also  be  of  great  assistance  in  settling  claims 
in  case  of  a  fire.     Printers  who  have  kept  a  paper  ledger 
of  this  character  have  found  that  it  has  led  to  a  consider- 
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able  reduction  in  the  number  of  papers  stocked,  as  odd- 
ments and  papers  that  are  not  much  used  are  easily  traced, 
and  the  time  spent  in  keeping  the  records  is  repaid  many 
times  over  by  the  economies  made,  and  in  addition  there 
is  much  less  UkeHhood  of  regular  papers  running  out  of 
stock. 

BINDING   MATERIALS   LEDGER 

Similar  stock  ledgers  can  be  kept  for  other  materials, 
such  as  lealher  or  any  materials  that  are  of  value,  and 
might  be  stolen  or  cannot  be  replaced  promptly  from  the 
manufacturer's  stock.    In  the  case  of  leather,  a  series  of 
symbols  or  letters  can  be  arranged— which  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  self-explanatory— to  save  writing  and  to 
enable  stock  accounts  to  be  correctly  kept.    Thus  colours 
and  quahties  can  be  represented  by  the  initial  letters,  e.g. 
r  =  red,  p  =  purple,  g  =  green,  and  c  =  calf,  re  =  rough 
calf,  and  pg  =  pastegram.    If  there  should  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  initials,  the  distinction  can  be  made  by  using  the 
first  and  last,  or  the  first  and  an  important  letter  in  the 
word.    The  price  per  skin  or  dozen  should  be  placed  at 
the  end,  and  to  avoid  numerous  fractions  in  giving  out 
portions  of  a  skin,  decimals  should  be  used.    A  table 
showing  the  relation  of  decimals  to  fractions  should  be 
given  to  the  man  giving  out  the  skins,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  will  know  that  -25  means  a  quarter  of  a  skin,  &c.,  and 
so  fractions  of  quarters,  halves,  and  eighths  will  be  avoided 
in  the  ledger.    The  issues  should  be  posted  from  the  work 
ticket  or  materials  docket  according  to  the  system  in  use. 
An  entry  of  1-25  r/pg/66  would  be  posted  to  the  stock 
sheet  of  red  pastegrain  costing  66  pence  per  skin.    A  fresh 
stock  account  would  be  opened  for  a  different  colour  or 
price  of  pastegrain,  and  the  sheets  should  be  in  alphabetical 
order  of  class  of  leather,  secondly,  of  colour,  and  thirdly, 
in  the  numerical  order  of  the  price.    The  leather  shown 
on  the  materials  dockets  must,  by  this  method,  correspond 
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with  the  amount  issued,  and  errors  in  estimating,  leather 
spoilt  in  manufacturing,  or  losses  by  theft,  cannot  be  hidden 
from  the  principal. 

If  stock  ledgers  should  not  be  kept,  *  re-order  slips* 
can  be  used.  A  printed  sHp  should  be  filled  up  giving  a 
brief  description  of  the  goods,  name  of  manufacturer,  and 
date.  This  slip  should  be  placed,  with  the  end  sHghtly 
projecting,  on  the  fifth  or  tenth  ream  or  fold  of  skins  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  according  to  the  minimiun  that 
may  be  fixed,  and  when  it  is  reached,  the  stock-keeper 
should  send  the  sHp  to  the  of&ce  to  notify  the  principal 
that  the  materials  must  be  re-ordered.  If  the  printer 
has  a  miscellaneous  stationery  stock,  these  re-order  sHps 
are  very  useful,  as  they  can  be  placed  amongst  the  packages 
of  pens  or  stationery  on  the  shelves  in  such  a  position  that 
they  must  be  seen  when  the  minimum  is  reached. 

The  simplest  way  of  purchasing  materials  is  to  send  to 
the  former  manufacturers,  and  order  '  as  before.'  If  the 
quality  and  service  should  be  satisfactory,  it  is  undesirable 
to  maie  continual  changes,  but  it  is  well  to  check  prices 
(by  obtaining  quotations  elsewhere)  at  regular  intervals,  so 
as  to  be  certain  that  the  materials  are  bought  in  the  best 
market. 

When  stock  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
a  considerable  time  is  often  wasted  in  copying  out  the 
stock  sheets  from  the  works.  The  original  entry  is  likely 
to  be  more  accurate  than  the  copy,  and  it  is  simpler  and 
more  accurate  for  the  original  stocktaking  sheets  to  be 
bound  up  in  book  form.  If  the  purchases  be  divided  into 
departments  or  analysed  in  groups  in  each  department, 
these  stocktaking  sheets  should  be  issued  from  the  office 
showing  the  analysis  letters  or  groups,  and  the  various 
goods  entered  imder  its  correct  group ;  so  that  the  open- 
ing and  closing  stocks  may  be  adjusted  with  the  analysis 
of  purchases,  so  as  to  find  the  consumption  of  the  various 
goods  and  stores  during  the  year. 
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Acceptance  of  estimates,  71 

—  of  gifts  by  buyer,  89 
Accidents,  recording  of,  18 
Accountant,  12 
Accounts,  10 

—  audit  of,  10,  12 

—  customers',  36 

—  discounts,  39 

—  economies  in  keeping,  37 

—  following  up,  37 

—  opening  of,  36 

—  plant,  95 

—  rendering,  36 

—  small,  33 
indexing,  33 

Accuracy  and  speed  of  clerks,  16 
Addressograph  machine,  88 
Agreement   for   travellers,  model, 

52-55 
American  colleges,  2 

Analysing  purchases,  97 

suitable  headings,  97 

Analysis  day  book,  27,  96,  97 

Appliances,  labour-saving,  88 

Apprentices,  17-18 

—  and  technical  classes,  17,  1 8 

—  bonus,  18 

—  indentures,  18 
endorsement  of,  18 

—  training  of,  17 

—  trial  of,  17 

Association,   Master  Printers',  12, 

and  principal,  X2 

Audit  of  accounts,  10,  12 

—  surprise,  of  wages  book,  46,  95 


Bad  debts,  35 

Balancing  paper  ledger,  102 

Binding  materials  ledger,  103 


Binding  materials  ledger,  colours 
and    quantities   represented    by 
initials,  103 
Bonus  for  apprentices,  18 
Bought  ledger,  96,  97 
Business,  organisation  of,  r 
Buyer,  acceptance  of  gifts  by,  89 


Card,  engagement,  16,  18,  20,  21 

—  estimates,  60,  61 

—  index  system,  i,  29,  37,  72 

—  ledgers,  34 

Cards,  time  recording,  43-46 
Careless  reading,  76 
Cash  book,  29,  30 

petty,  40 

sub-division  of,  29,  31 

—  payments,  40 

—  prizes  for  suggestions  by  staflF, 

23 
— receipts  for,  30 
Character,  travellers',  50 
Checking  and  posting  invoices,  96 

—  purcluised  goods  on  arrival,  92 
Claims,  70 

—  in  case  of  fire,  settling,  value  of 
paper  ledger  in,  102 

Classes,  technical,  and  apprentices, 

17,18 
Clerks,  15,  24 

—  accuracy  and  speed,  16 

—  cost,  98 

—  order  7,  76,  100 

—  records,  16 

—  salaries,  26 

—  telephone,  16 

—  tests  for,  15 
Colleges,  American,  2 
Commissions,  travellers',  26,  51,  5a 
Committees,  works,  24 
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Complaints,  customers',  7 
Composing  room  report,  10,  11 
Conditions  of  printing  trade,  stand- 
ing, 70 
Contracts,  71 

Copying  correspondence,  48,  49 
Correct  estimates  essential,  57 

—  records   to    be    kept   of    goods 
purchased,  89 

Correspondence,  9,  48,  49 

—  copying,  48,  49 

—  dealt  with  by  principal,  9 

—  filing,  48 

—  recording,  48 

—  sub-dividing,  49 
Cost  dark,  98 

—  of  processes,  27 

Costing  System,  Federation,  9,  25, 

27,  76 
Credit,  customers  ,  35,  39,  40»  7* 

—  entries  in  day  books,  86 
Customers'  accounts,  36 

—  competent  person  to  deal  with, 

24 

—  complaints  of,  7 

—  credit,  35,  39.  40>  72 

—  financial  position  of,  72 

—  property  of,  170 

—  references  for  new,  34,  35 

Day  book  analysis,  27,  96,  97 

Day  books,  &c.,  82-88 

— — credit  entries,  86 

_  —  manifold,  86 

^  —  separate,   for  each   class   of 

customer,  86 
Debts,  bad,  35 
Delivery,  70 

—  books,  &c.,  82-88 

—  expedited,  70 

—  note,  84 

—  of  work  from  stock,  84 
Departments,  25 

—  manufacturing,  division  of,  26 

—  sub-division  of,  28 
Deputies  or  understudies,  22 
Details   to   be   stamped    on   each 

invoice  when  purchasing  goods, 

93 

Dictaphone,  use  of,  9 
Discounts,    all    departments    take 
share,  95 

—  quarterly  accounts,  95 

—  settlement,  39,  94 


Division  of  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, 26 

Duties  of  staff  should  be  clearly 
defined,  19 

Economies  in  keeping  accounts,  37 

—  effected  by  suggestions  of  staff, 

23 

Efficient  travellers,  50 

Engagement  card,  16, 18,  20,  21 

—  recording  terms  of,  18 

—  termination  of,  staff,  17 

—  terms  of,  staff,  16 
Engaging  staff,  16,  18 

—  travellers,  50 
Engineer,  98 

Entries  in  day  books,  credit,  80 
Estimates,  acceptance  of,  71 

—  card,  60,  61 

—  conditions  of,  68 

—  correct,  essential,  57 

—  for  work,  57-71 

—  preparation  of,  57 

—  printed  forms,  62-68 

—  quotations,  68-70 

—  standard  conditions  of  printing, 
trade,  70 

—  travellers  should    not   prepare, 

56 
Expedited  delivery,  70 
Expenses,  travellers',  26 
Experimental  orders,  70 


Federation  Costing  System,  9»  25, 

27,  76 
Filing  correspondence,  48 

—  invoices,  98 

Financial  position  of  customers,  72 

Fire,  claims  in  case  of,  settUng, 

102 
Following  up  accounts,  37 
Force  majeure,  71 
Form    of    order    sheets    or    work 

tickets  7^ 
Forms,  printed,  for  estimates,  62-68 
Frauds  connected  with  wages  book, 

41,  46 
time  recording,  42 

General  wages  book,   19,  26,  41, 
Gifts,  acceptance  of,  by  buyer,  89 
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Gledhill  Brook  time  recorder,  42 
Goods,  purchase  of,  89-104 
^-  receiving  clerk,  92 

—  received  book,  94 

.^ duplicate    sent    to     office 

daily,  94 
'  Graphs,'  9 

—  composing  room  report,  10,  11 

Indentures,  apprentices',  18 

—  endorsement  of,  18 
Indexing,  vowel  method,  34 
Index  system,  card,  i,  29,  37>  72 
Instructions,  7,  19 

—  on  work  tickets,  73 

—  route  of,  19,  22 

Invoices,    checking    and    posting, 

^^ 

—  fiUng,  98 

—  for  plant,  95         .  ^        ^^       ^ 

should  be  dealt  with  weekly,  96 

Issue  of  materials,  76 

Keeping   accounts,   economies  in, 
37 

Labour-saving  appliances,  88 
Ledger,  private,  27 
Ledgers,  30 
binding  materials,  103 

—  bought,  96,  97 

—  card,  34 

. —  loose  leaf,  32 

—  paper  stock,  99-103 
Letterbox  for  suggestions  by  staff, 

24 
Loose  leaf  ledgers,  32 

system,  i,  29,  30,  33 


Methods,  office,  i 

Model    agreement    for    travellers, 

52-55 

New  customers,  references  for,  34, 

35 
Note,  delivery,  84 

Notice,  legal,  17 

Office,  methods,  i 

—  organisation  of,  12 

—  planned  by  principal,  4,  24 

—  planning  of,  4,  22 

—  staff,  16,  17 

—  —  duties,  19 

engaging  of,  16,  18 

—  —  suggestions  by,  23 
Opening  of  accounts,  36 
Order  card,  72 

—  clerk;  7,  76,  100    .        ^.^  -^ 

—  forms  for  purchasing  goods,  89- 

91  _ 

—  sheets  or  work  tickets,  72-8I 
copies   to   be   sent  to  each 

department,  74 

form  of,  73 

instructions  on,  73 

Orders,  experimental,  70 

—  urgent,  75    ^  ^     . 
Organisation  of  business,  1 

—  of  printing  trade,  12 

—  within  office,  12  .  ^.  _, 
Overseers,  authority  of,  maintainea 

by  principal,  7 
-^complaints,  8 

—  duties  of,  19 

—  lax  control  by,  15 

—  selected  by  principal,  14 

—  usually  engage  workpeople,  14 
Overtime,  43 


Machinery,  repairs  to,  98 
Maintenance  of  plant,  95 
Manager,  works,  22,  24 
Manifold  day  book,  86 
Master  Printers'  Association,    12, 

13,  36      ^      .     .     , 
and  principal,  12 

Materials,  issue  of,  76 
—  ledger,  103 
Matter,  standing,  71 
Maximum    and    minimum    stocks 
of  paper,  102 


Paper  ledger,  99-io3 

balancing,  102 

maximum      and      minimum 

stocks,  102 
settling    claims    in    case    of 

fire,  102 

stocktaking,  102 

suitable  pattern,  loi 

Payments,  cash,  40 

—  special,  recording,  18 

"Petty  cash  book,  40 

sub-division  of,  29,  31 
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Planning  of  office,  4,  22 
Plant  accounts,  95 

—  invoices  for,  95 

—  purchases  of,  27 

—  repairs  to  and  maintenance  of, 

95 

—  value  of,  27,  28 

Posting    and    checking    invoices, 

96 

Preparation  of  estimates,  57 

wages  book,  41 

Principal,  the,  i  et  seq, 

—  absence  of ,  23 

—  administrator  and  organiser,  3 

—  aim  of,  3 

—  and   Master  Printers'   Associa- 
tion, 12 

—  complaints,  7,  8 

—  correspondence,  9 

—  dealings  with  employees,  68 

—  deputes  work  to  others,  4 

—  duties  of,  4,  22 

—  engaging  staff,  16 

—  investigates  existing  system,  6 

—  judge  of  character,  3 

—  keeps  tickler,  5 

—  plans  duties  of  staff,  19 
office,  4,  24 

own  work,  i 

—  purchase  of  goods  by,  89 

—  reproofe  by,  8,  17 

—  salary,  26 

—  selects  staff  and  overseers,  14 

—  slunild    delegate    authority    to 
others,  8 

maintain  authority  of  over- 
seers, 7 

—  small  businesses,  7,  14,  19 

—  stocktaking,  5 

—  timetable,  5 

—  use  of  dictaphone  by,  9 
Printed  forms  for  estimates,  62-68 
Printing    trade,    organisation    of, 

12 

standing  conditions  of,  70 

Private  ledger,  27 

—  wages  book,  16,  48 
Proofs,  70 

Property  of  customers,  170 
Purchases,  analysing,  97 

—  of  plant,  27 

—  record  for  each  department  to 
be  kept,  96 

—  sub-division  of,  in  the  ledger, 
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Purchasing  goods,  89--104 

acceptance  of  gifts,  89 

by  principal,  89 

—  works  manager  or  buyer^ 

89 

checking  on  arrival,  92 

correct  records  to  be  kept,  89 

deteils   to    be    stamped    oa 

each  invoice,  93 

order  forms,  89-91 

simplest  way,  104 


Quantity  delivered,  70 
Quarterly  accounts,  discounts,  95 
Quotations,  68-70 


Reading,  careless,  76 
Receipts  for  cash,  30 
Received  book,  goods,  94 
Receiving  clerk,  goods,  92 
Record    of    purchases    for    each 

department  to  be  kept,  96 
Recording  correspondence,  48 

—  accidents,  18 

—  special  payments,  18 

—  terms  of  engagement,  18 

—  time,  42-46 
by  staff,  17 

frauds  connected  with,  42 

overtime,  43 

Records  of  clerks,  16 

goods  purchased,  89 

References     for     new     customers^ 

34,  35 

—  staff,  15 
Rendering  accounts,  36 

Repairs    to    and    maintenance    of 
plant,  95 

machinery,  98 

Re-order  slips,  104 


Salaries,  16,  26 

—  travellers',  26 

Sales  account,  27 

Selection  of  staff  by  principal,  14 

Separate  day  books  for  each  class 

of  customer,  86 
Settlement  discounts,  39,  94 
Settling    claims    in    case    of    fire, 

value  of  paper  ledger  in,  102 
Simplest      way      of      purchasing 
(-     materials,  104 
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Small  accounts,  33 

. indexing,  33 

Special  payments,  recording,  18 
Spoilage  work  ticket,  76 
Staff,  l/^  et  seq. 

—  clerical,  16 

—  duties  should  be  clearly  defined, 

19 

planning  of,  by  principal,  19 

—  engagement  card,  16,  18,  20 

termination  of,  17 

•—engaging,  16,  18 

—  legal  notice,  17 

—  recording  of  time  by,  17 

—  references,  15 

—  selected  by  principal,  14 

—  suggestions  by,  23 

—  terms  of  engagement,  i6 
Standing    conditions    of    printing 

trade,  70 

—  matter,  71 

Stock,  work  delivered  from,  84 
Stocktaking,  5,  102,  104 
Sub-division  of  correspondence,  49 

departments,  28 

petty  cash  book,  29-31 

plant,  27 

purchases  in  the  ledger,  27 

wages  in  ledger,  27 

_  —  works  into  departments,  25, 

26 
Suggestions  by  staff,  23 
Surprise  audit  of  wages  book,  46 
System,    Federating    Costing,    9, 

25,  27,  76 

Technical  classes  and  apprentices, 

17,  18 
Telephone,  24 

—  clerks,  i6  i 
Termination    of    engagement    of 

staff,  17 
Terms  of  engagement,  recording,^ 

18 

staff,  16 

Tests  for  clerks,  15  . 

Tickler,  5 

Time  recording,  42-46 


Time  recording  by  Gledhill  Brook 

recorder,  42 
cards,  43-46 

—  —  frauds  coimected  with,  42 
overtime,  43 

Training  of  apprentices,  17 
Travellers,  50-56 

—  agreements,  model,  52-55 

—  character,  50 

—  commissions,  26,  51,  52 

—  engaging,  50 

—  expenses,  26 

—  salaries,  26 

—  should   not  prepare  estimates, 
&c.,  56 

—  turnover,  26,  35,  5 1 

—  value,  26 

Trial  of  apprentices,  17 
Turnover,  travellers',  26,  35,  51 
Typist,  9,  84 

Understudies,  22 
Urgent  orders,  75 

Valuation  of  plant,  28 
Vowel  method  of  indexing,  34 

Wages    book,     frauds  ^  connected 
with,  41,  46 

general  19,  26,  41,  43,  46 

private,  16,  48 

preparation  of,  41 

surprise  audit,  46 

—  subdivision    of,    in  the   ledger, 
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Work  delivened  from  stock,  84 

—  estimates  for,  57-71 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FEDERATION   COST- FINDING 

AND 

ACCOUNTANCY   SYSTEMS 


New  Edition 


Demy  Svo 


Rensed  May  1919 


KNOW  YOUR  COSTS 

The  Federation  Cost-Finding  System  will  enable 
any  printer  to  find  his  costs  accurately. 
It  will  tell  what  expenses  are  purely  productive  and 
which  are  overhead. 


THE 


QUESTION  OF  COST  and 

HOW     TO     FIND    IT 

HOW  TO   RECOVER   IT 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  IT 

HOW    TO     CHARGE    IT 

is  clearly  and  explicitly 
explained     • 

The  system  when  adopted  will  expose  faults  and  in- 
accuracies in  your  Works,  and  shows  how  to  remedy 
them. 

The  Costing  Committee  have  a  StafF  of  Secretaries 
who  are  available  for'ihstaJling  the  system  into  any 
office;  "'They  Vririg  the  experience  of  many  installa- 
tions and- appiy -it  to  yo^rsi  treating  everything  with 
strictest  Aopfidence.     JSiiqvire  for  terms  now. 


I^OST  FREE   10/- 


PUBLISHED    BY   THE    COSTING    COMMITTEE 

Federation  of  Master  Printers 

24  HOLBORN,  E.C.1 


PUBLICATIONS 


III 


"ESTIMATING  for  PRINTERS" 


THIRD  EDITION. 


REVISED  SEPTEMBER,  1919 


A  BOOK  THAT  SHOWS 
HOW  TO   PREPARE   AN 

ACCURATE   ESTIMATE 

HOW    TO    WRITE    AN 
ESTIMATE.       ::       ::       :: 

HOW  TO  BUIIJ)  AN 
ESTIMATE   FORM.         :: 

HOW  TO  TEST  PAPER. 

THIRTY  TABLES  GIVE 
AVERAGE  OUTPUTS  OF 
ALL  MACHINES  IN  EACH 
DEPARTMENT.         ::       :: 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  INK 
REQUIRED   FOR  A  JOB. 

THE  AVERAGE  TIME 
FOR   A    MAKE    READY. 

PAPER  TABLES.      ::       :: 

TYPE  TABLES. 

INVALUABLE   TO    EVERY   PRINTER. 


POST  Free  6/- 


Publitlied  lyy  the  Costing  Committee 

FEDERATION  OF  MASTER  PRINTERS, 

24  HOLBORN,  E.C.1. 


P.T.O. 
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MANY  firms  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  found  it 
an  immense  convenience  to  be 
able  to  purchase  their 

COSTING  FORMS 

(Time  Dockets,  Cost  Sheets, 
Paper  Issued  Forms,  Continua- 
tion Sheets,  Cost  and  Value  and 
Value  of  Production  Forms,  etc.) 
ready  printed,  in  any  quantity 
(small  or  large),  and  assorted  to 
meet  any  requirements. 
In  addition  to  convenience,  the 
forms  could  not  be  produced  by 
individual  firms  at  the  price. 
The  experience  of  many  years 
has  been  put  into  the  drafting  of 
these  forms  and  they  are  up  to 
date  in  every  respect. 

Send  for  a  Specimen  Set 

Small  office,  8  employees, 

9d. ;    larger  office,  Is,  6d. 

Post  free. 


PUBLISHED    BY    THE    COSTING    COMMITTEE 

Federation  of  Master  Printers 

24   HOLBORN,   EG  1. 
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